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SURGEONS’ PETITION. 





To the Hi ble the C of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled, 


The humble Petition of the several 
Persons, whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, Members of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, 

Sheweth :— 

That an Act was passed in the 18th year 
of the reign of his Majesty King George 
the Second by which the Surgeons of Lon- 
don, aud the Barbers of London, were made 
two separate and distinct Corporations. 
That when the late Corporation of Surgeons 
had become dissolved, as was alleged by the 
Court, through non-compliance with the 
provisions of the said Act, the Members 
thereof were re-incorporated by his late 
Majesty’s Charter, dated the 2@d day of 
March, 1800, under the title of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. That, by 
Letters patent of the third year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, dated February 13, 
182%, the Master, Governors, and Court of 
Assistants, were dignified with the titles of 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Council, 
with the privilege of having a Mace, and of 
holding lands, &c. to the amount of £ 2000 
per annum. 

That the declared objects for which the 
above Charters were granted were, ‘‘ The 
due promotion and encouragement of the 
study and practice of the art and science of 
Surgery ;” and the principal mean by which 
it was proposed to accomplish these objects, 
was an examination into the education and 
qualifications of Candidates for admission 
into the College, and of all persons who 
should be appointed to surgical situations 
in his Majesty’s Army and Navy ; under the 
obvious supposition that the diploma and 
certificates granted by the College would 
enable the public to distinguish between the 
well educated and well informed practi- 
tioner and the ignorant pretender. Hence 
the government of the College concerns not 
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only its own Members, but the whole com- 
munity; the health and lives of individuals 
being confided to the care, and the question 
of life and death often depending on the 
knowledge and skill of Surgeons. 

That, by virtue of the said Charters, the 
entire management of the affairs of the Col- 
lege is vested in the President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and Council, who are only twenty- 
one in number; the Court of Examiners, 
ten in number, being chosen by and out of 
the Council, of which they still continue 
Members. That these persons have the power 
of filling up the vacancies in their own body ; that 
they share amongst themselves all the offices of the 
Institution ; that they hold these offices for life ; 
and are not accountable to the Members in gene- 
ral for the appropriation of the funds, nor for 
any of their other proceedings, all of which are 
conducted inprivate, and most carefully concealed 
both from the Members in general, and from the 
public. Hence the distinguished offices of 
President, Vice-Presidents, Examiners, and 
Councillors, are inaccessible to the body 
who form the commonalty ; and are not at- 
tainable as the reward of genius, talent, or 
knowledge. Hence too your Petitioners 
have no voice in electing the Officers of the 
Institution, no control over its funds, no 
share in governing its affairs, nor in making 
the laws, which by the Charter they are 
compelled to observe, although they are 
styled Members of the College, and although 
the Charter, speaking of the general body of 
Surgeons, expressly states, ‘‘ That they, 
from henceforth, for ever hereafter, shall be 
and remain by virtue of these presents, one 
body corporate and politic.” ; 

That, in proceeding to enumerate speci- 
fically their grounds of complaint against the 
governing body of the College, your Peti- 
tioners beg to direct the attention of your 
Honourable House to the Bien ate es 
that a majority of that body either are themselves 
Surgeons of (ihe Hospitals, or Lecturers on 
Anatomy and Surgery at such Hospitals, or have 
relations or near connerions in such situations ; 
and consequently, that in the laws and regula- 
tions which they make, respecting the course of 
education to be followed by those who present 
themselves for ination, they have a direct 
pecuniary interest obviously tending to mislead 
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their judgment. In order to illustrate this 
subject, your Petitioners lay before your 
Honourable House the substance of three 
Regulations made by the Court in 1823. 
They cannot help observing, that in making 
such Regulations respecting the education 
and practical studies of Surgeons, the Court 
have gone beyond the powers bestowed by 
the Charter. That document authorizes 
them to inquire into the fitness of a Candi- 
date for the duties of his profession; to 
ascertain, by sufficient examination, the 
amount of his knowledge, not to direct 
where and how the knowledge is to be 
gained; and still less to ereet a profitable 
monopoly for themselves at the expense of 
the general *body of Surgeons. The Court 
enacted, that so far as London was con- 
cerned, no Certificates of attendance on 
Anatomical or Surgical Lectures, or of the 
performance of Dissections, should be re- 
ceived, except from the Physicians or Sur- 
geons of Hospitals, or from persons teachi 
in a school acknowledged by the medi 
establishment of an Hospi Although 
this restriction, which, confining the 
e employment of teaching Ana- 
tomy and Surgery to a few individuals 
would have been most injurious to that 
science which the Court of the College are 
more especially bound to protect and en- 
courage, has been abrogated by the Court 
since a General Meeting of Members of the 


College, convened for the purpose of con- 
sidering the abuses in its management, your 
Petitioners could not omit the notice of an 
attempt which illustrates so strikingly the 
ae and selfish spirit always ob- 
yy in self-elected and irresponsible bo- 


That the Court also refused to admit per- 
s0ns to examination, unless they had at- 
tended the surgical practice of a London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen hospital 
for one year; although the number of patients 
in several provincial hospitals of Englnad is 
much greater than in the smaller of the hospi- 
tals above mentioned ; although the means of 
acquiring surgical information are propor- 
tiomably more ample in the former than in 
the latter; and although the surgeons of 
the former are not inferior in talent or pro- 
fessional acquirements to their brethren of 
the council, who made this regulation. They 
have indeed moditied this resolution since 
the ting before alluded to, and will now 
receive, a8 testimonials of education, certi- 
ficates of attendance at provincial hospitals ; 
but they have anil a condition, which 
renders the concession nugatory, viz. ‘‘ Pro- 
vided the student shall have previously at- 
tended Two Courses of Anatomical Lectures, 
and Two Courses of Dissections in London, 
Dublin, Ediaburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen.” 
They also requize that the term of attend- 





ance on a provincial hospital shall be two 
ears, while one year’s study at a London 
ospital is sufficient. Your petitioners con- 
sider the whole of these regulations as in- 
jurious and insulting to the surgeons of 
provincial hospitals, and, at the same time, 
prejudicial to the public, by discouraging 
the resort of students to those establish- 
ments, and thus lessening their utility as 
sources of that most valuable kind of infor- 
mation which is derived from experience. 
At the same time the Council determined, 
that certificates of attendance on Summer 
Courses of Lectures should be no longer re- 
ceived, although they had been heretofore 
admitted indiscriminately with those of 
Winter Courses ; although Lecturers of es- 
tablished reputation for ability and know- 
ledge had been in the habit of teaching 
anatomy and surgery during the summer to 
large classes of pupils ; and although such 
opportunities of gaining information must 
be advantageous to all zealous students, and 
particularly convenient and desirable to 
those whose time and pecuniary means are 
limited. Of the Council who made this 
regulation, several members were connected, 
either as Lecturers or Hospital Surgeons, 
with Medical Schools, at which Winter 
Courses of Lectures only were delivered. 

That the examination of candidates, the 
principal duty confided by the Charter to 
the governing body of the College, has been 
hitherto conducted in a manner so unsatis- 
factory that the diploma affords no adequate 
test of professional qualification. The Court 
of Examiners bave gone through the forms 
of examination, in a single evening, with so 
great a number of persons, that the time 
allotted to each could not have been suffi- 
cient for the necessary investigation. The 
candidates at nt are only examined in 
Anatomy, and in Surgery considered in its 
more limited sense, while several of 
Medical Seience necessary to the 
are not noticed, Hence so little confidence 
is now placed in the proceedings of the 
Court of Examiners by enlightened persons, 
that, although the duty of examining Army 
and Navy Surgeons is vested in that Court, 
the Lords of the Admiralty and the Army 
Medical Board have refused any longer to 
recognise the College diploma as an ade- 
quate test of professional qualification ; they 
have enacted specific regulations for the 
education of Army and Navy Surgeons, who 
are obliged to undergo an examination by 
the respective Boards. 

That the subject of Midwifery is entirely 
omitted in these examinations. This de- 
partment of Surgery appears to lie under the 
especial displeasure and contempt of the 
College, who, by the following orem, have 
absolutely disqualified persons who practice 
it from a seat in the Court of Examiners :— 
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@s an 
A , or as a Man- Midwife, 
shall be ineligible to be a Member 
of the Court ; and, 
¢d—Any Member of the Court, who, 
while a Member thereof, shall 
ae as an Apothecary, or as a 
an-Midwife, shall be liable to 
such fine as the Court shall ad- 
judge, not exceeding the sum of 
fifty pounds for each and every 
week during which he shall so 
continue to practise. 


That your Petitioners are at a loss to un- 
derstand the reasons of this exclusion, and 
they are quite unable to discover for it any 
grounds of public utility, more particularly 
when they consider that many valuable lives 
are lost to the community through the ig- 
norance and mal-practices of persons who 
are allowed to e, without education 
or the slightest pretensions to professional 
skill, the exercise of that important branch 
of surgery. On reference to the Charter, your 
— can find nothing to authorize the ex- 
clusion of Surgeon- Apothecaries from a seat in 
the College Council. When re practising 
pharmacy have undergone an examination, and 
fn aun et tide are on a per- 
ect equality, as Members of the College, with 
those who practise Surgery only. Your Pe- 
titioners cannot see, in the possession of 
that additional knowledge which the prac- 
tice of the Surgeon-Apothecary requires, 
any reason for subjecting the general prac- 
titioners, who constitute the great majority 
of the College, to the stigma of such an ex- 
clusion, 

That the invaluable Museum of the late 
Mr. John Hunter, liberally purchased by an 
enlightened Government, subsequently de- 
posited in the College, and containing ample 
materials for assisting the progress of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, would, ugh the limi- 
ted admission allowed by the Council to 
Members of the College, and other persons 
engaged in scientific its, have still re- 
mained of little public utility, but for the 
judicious and highly laudable interference of 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset, Lord Col- 
chester, the Censors of the Royal College of 
Physicians, and other Trustees of the Mu- 
seum. That although this Collection was 
removed to the College in 1806, there is not, 
at the present time, a Catalogue descriptive 
of its contents. That, from the knowledge 
of the Museum possessed by some of your 
Petitioners, as well as from the opinions of 
others who are conversant with the subject, 
—e firmly convinced that a Catalogue 
might have been prepared in less than twelve 
months. That the time still required for 
this ay seme | the Council of the College, 
or that part of it which forms the Board of 
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Curators, is three years, to commence from 
the month of August next. That out of the 
Ten folio volumes of Manuscripts admmitted 
to have been left by Mr. Hunter, and which 
are believed by your Petitioners to have con- 
tained an account of many of the prepara- 
tions of the Btuseum,ctgie hove Gens 

by a Trustee of the Museum, who is also a Mem- 


ber , 

e Library, consi of books 
partly evens of the College , and 
partly presented by individuals, still continues 
entirely inaccessible to the Members, and that 
there is not, to the of your Petitioners, 
a Librarian, or a Catalogue of the books. 

That the various grievances complained of 
by your Petitioners appear to them, and 
they trust that they will appear also to your 
Honourable House, io have directly originated 
in the present mode of governing the College, and 
transacting its affairs, which combine all the 
evils inseparable from a system of self-elec- 
tion, of holding office for life, and of entire 
irresponsibility ; hence it has often hap- 
pened that persons have been chosen Mem- 
bers of the Council, and subsequently Ex- 
aminers, although notoriously deficient in 
the talent, knowledze, and character, which 
ought to be deemed indispensable qualifica- 
tions for those important offices. Moreover, 
as the appointment is for life, individuals in 
extreme old age, whose faculties are con- 
siderably impaired, have often retained their 
situations, to the exclusion of others well 
qualified, and in the full vigour of their in- 
tellects. Among the various powers, which 
the self-elected and irresponsible governing 
body of the College has appropriated to it- 
self, is that of examining its own accounts ; 
a power, of which the great liability to 
abuse cannot fail to strike your Honourable 
House. The fund of the College, a great 
portion of which has been derived from 
the admission fees of new Members, and 
from the annual subscriptions of the London 
Members, is, or should be, very considerable. 
The Court, which directs the expenditure, 
appoints five of its own Members to audit 
the accounts, and no statement of the ex- 
tent or appropriation of the revenue is ever 
rendered to the Members at large. 

That your Petitioners, having now enu- 
merated the principal evils of which they 
complain, humbly submit to the considera- 
tion of your Honourable House their _ 
nion, that it would be beneficial to the 
Members of the College, and promote the 
0 for which it was incorporated, IF 
THE COUNCIL WERE ELECTED AN.- 
NUALLY BY THE MEMBERS IN 
GENERAL. - ne in 

That some etitioners have ap- 

lied to the President, Vice-Presidents, and 

cuncil, of the said Royal College of Sur- 

geons, to concur in this application to your 
2H3 
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Honourable House, but they, by the'r 
answer, have refused. 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly pray, | 
That your Honourable House will appoint a! 
Committee of Inquiry on the matters herein | 
stated; and that your Petitioners may be 
allowed to prove the same by competent! 
testimony: and that they may have such 


further relief as your Honourable House 
may deem necessary and expedient. 

d your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


——=——— 
ANATOMY. 


Royal Academy of Medicine, Paris. 
Extra Uterine Pregnancy.—M. Ouvrard, of 
ijon, corresponding member of the Section 
of Surgery, transmitted a case of pregnancy 
of the left fallopian tube. A woman, who 
had borne five children, became pregnant 
for the sixth time ; the movements of the 
child up to the eighth month were very 
distinct; they then ceased, and twelve 
months elapsed without delivery taking 
place, or any remarkable symptom occurring. 
Several medical men conceived that M. 
Ouvrard had been deceived in his opinion, 
and suspected the existence of scirrhus of 
the left ovary, or of a tumour developed in 
the mesentery. Inflammatory symptoms 
suddenly appeared in the part where the 
child was placed ; an abscess formed, and 
opened itself at the end of six weeks through 
the rectum. The remains of the soft parts 
of the child, and the placenta, escaped 
through the anus; the legs also presented | 
themselves, and were extracted by a sur-| 
geon who judged that the fwrtus had arrived 
at its full time. The woman died, having 
lived forty days, during which time she con- 
tinued to pass with her stool different 
parts of the fetus. The head, spine, and 
Ossa innominata, were never passed. During 
the life of the patient, there could be ascer- 
tained by the touch an opening communi- 
cating with the rectum, and a cyst. The 
-mortem examination showed, that im- 
pregnation had taken place in the left fallo- 
pian tube. 








PHYSIOLOGY. 


Instance of Early Puberty. By Doctor 
Geprxe, Berlin. 

Doctor Gedike was called to attend on | 
a child seven years old, of a most extraordi- 
nary figure. She had the countenance of a 
person already advanced in age ; the extre- 
mities thin; the chest narrow ; the throat 
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developed ; the abdomen swollen and tense. 
The external parts of generation were very 
much ~~ pe and covered with hair. The 
appetite and evacuations were inconsider- 
able ; the pulse quick. On touching the 
abdomen, there could be easily felt in the 
neighbourhood of the pelvis a solid body, 
having an irregular form; moreover, a 
round and yielding tumour was also dis- 
covered. e child died of an inflamma- 
tion of the intestines ; and, on examination, 
there were discovered several steatomatous 
tumours situated in the cavity of the pelvis 
round the uterus, which they displaced from 
its natural situation. The right ovary and 
fallopian tube were distended, and con- 
tained from three to four ounces of a deep 
coloured liquid; the left was not so large, 
and was lost in the substance of the tumours. 


Poison of Vipers.—M. Desaulx, apothecary 
at Poictiers, has lately made some experi- 
ments on this poison. He has ascertained 
that dogs may swallow with impunity much 
larger quantities than Fontana thought, and 
that the poison, if kept for some time, loses 
its activity. Mangili, on the contrary, has 
affirmed, that this poison well dried and 
hermetically sealed, preserves its activity 
during several months. It remains to be 
known on what kind of viper Desaulx per- 
formed his experiments ; Fontana and Man- 
gili did theirs on the coluber redi ; the vipers 
of France are the coluber aspis and berus, 


PATHOLOGY, 


Pathological Anatomy of the Liver. By M. 
Awpnrat, Jun.* 

This physician lately read a paper before 
the Royal Academy of Medicine on the 
pathological anatomy of the liver, in which 
he endeavoured to establish, that in the va- 
rious alterations which this organ undergoes, 
some are produced by an increased determi- 
nation of blood to the part, others by a 
diminution of the natural quantity. Taking 
the structure of the liver as the point to set 
out from in the investigation of this subject, 
he recognises two substances which, by 
their separate or simultaneous alteration, 
produce all the morbid changes to which the 
liver is subjected. The union of these sub- 
stances may be sufficiently well represented 
by asponge ; the one of a deep white repre- 
sents the solid part of the sponge, and is 
composed of large vessels which traverse 
the part, but do not ramify on it. The other 
is red, particularly vascular, of a cavernous 
appearance, as an erectile tissue, and de- 
posited in the areole of the other. ee 

at is 
called a granular state of the liver ; and the 





* Archives Generales, Nov. 1826, 
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lesion of this viscus which M. Laennec has 
styled cirrhosis, and considered as an acci- 
dental texture, is simply hypertrophy of the 
white substance. During the increase of 
one of these substances, the other may 
diminish, from which results the lessening 
of the size of the liver in its granular state, 
or cirrhosis. Moreover, M. Andral refers to 
three classes all the morbid states of the 
liver: 1. Different degrees of active or pas- 
sive vital or mechanical sanguineous con- 
gestions. 2. Alterations of nutrition. 3. Al- 
terations of secretion. The sanguineous 
congestions are partial or general ; in these 
the red substance of the liver plays the 
principal part. In a few cases they are fol- 
lowed by a rupture of the vessels, by hx- 
morrhage into the texture of the liver—a 
kind of hepatic apoplexy. General or par- | 
tial hypertrophy of the organ isa frequent | 
consequence of the congestions, in which | 
ease the texture of the organ is generally 
thicker; in certain cases, however, it is 
softened. The alterations of nutrition are 
also often the results of congestion, and are 
manifested by hardening, softening, fatty 
degeneration, Xc. of the liver. Lastly, the 
third order of alteration of the liver consists 
of morbid secretions which may take place 
in its parenchyma; as, for instance, the 
different abscesses of this organ, cancer, 
tubercle, &c. According to M. Andral these 
degenerations are not new textures acci- 
dentally developed, but true productions of 
morbid secretions ; indeed, he states that 
he has proved the vessels which are ob- 
served in some encephaloid masses do not 
belong to them, but are the remains of the 
organ in which they are situated. 
Alterations of the Bile. 

On the 26th of September, M. Andral 
read another paper on the alterations of the 
bile, in continuation of the subject dis- 
cussed in the preceding memoir. M. Andral 
said, that if the bile is occasionally not 
changed, although the liver be diseased, still 
this secretion was sometimes found changed 
when no lesion of the organ could be per- 
ceived. A primitive alteration of the bile 
often met with, is that in which it becomes 
a watery or albuminous liquid, being scarcely 
yellow. M. Andral observed it in three 
cases, when there was fatty degeneration of 
the liver, or atrophy of the organ, or hyper- 
trophy, induration of the parenchyma, de- 
velopment of cirrhosis, or of red granula- 
tions. , The bile presents also differences in 
its quantity, the intestine being either empty 
or fall; in its colour, varying from a clear 
yellow to a deep black ; in its consistence, 
the bile being either as clear as water, or 
thick as honey. ‘he bile of some, when 
placed under the skin, inflames it; when 





introduced into the cellular membrane, ac- 
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cording to Morgagni, acts as a true poison- 
These different alterations of the bile appear 
to M. Andral to warrant the opinion held by 
English medical men, that the state of this 
fluid may be the cause of several derange- 
ments, and that these may be cured by the 
exhibition of such remedies as effect a 
change in it. M. Broussais’ school, on the 
contrary, regards these disorders as the 
effect of gastro-enteritis, which purgatives 
will only exasperate. 

The paper of M. Andral concludes with 
some observations on icterus: on the one 
hand he says, all the diseases of the liver 
may induce this state; and, on the other, 
all may exist without it. When no change 
is perceptible in the liver and its depen- 
dencies, either an acute or chronic duode- 
nitis, or pleuritis diaphragmitis on the right 
side, or an inflammation of the brain and 
its membranes will be found. Sometimes, 
however, no change is to be observed in any 
of the solids. The causes of icterus are 
either an affection of the liver, gastro- 
enteritis, an acute moral affection, neuralgia 
of the hepatic plexus, or, lastly, a biliary 
calculus. As to the cause of the yellowness 
of the skin, and all the textures in icterus, 
most physicians think it arises from absorp- 
tion of bile and its passage into the circula- 
tion; but M. Andral conceives this phe- 
nomenon owing to the liver, altered in its 
structure or its functions, not separating 
from the blood the materials of the bile. In 
some cases, he adds, the yellow tint de- 
pends cn a kind of general ecchymosis which 
takes place in the reticular layer of the 
dermis,—as, for instance, in the jaundice of 
new born children, and in the yellow fever. 

SURGERY. 

M. Dupuytren lately presented to the 
Academy of Medicine three persons on 
whom he had performed with success the 
amputation of a portion of the lower jaw. 
The first, a man of forty-eight years old, 
was operated on thirteen years ago; the 
second, a young woman between twenty - 
five and thirty, submitted to the operation 
six years since ; and the last, a girl of fif- 
teen, had been operated on twelve months. 
M. Dupuytren stated, that the effects of the 
operation are much less severe and shorter 
in their duration than is generally supposed. 
In a few days the cicatrization of the skin 
is complete, and the junction of the divided 
bony parts do not require more than thirty 
days. M. Dupuytren was led to conceive 
the partial amputation of the lower jaw pos- 
sible, from observing considerable part of 
the jaw removed in soldiers by balls ; this 
operation he undertook for the first time in 
1812 with success, and since that time it 
has been repeated more than twenty-five 





MFDICAL POLICE, AND SECRET REMEDIES. 


Spun Sate fatty fhe 
‘or 1825. r 
events | Heitkunde.*) 


Tn the year 1825, the ion of Berlin, 
including the military, was 203,470. The 
births were 8,033, or one in twenty-five of 
the ion; and of these, 4,127 were 
males, and 3,906 females ; 6,876 legitimate, 
1,157 illegitimate. The deaths were 6,426, 
or one in thirty-two of the population ; of 
these 3,494 were males, and 2,932 females ; 
#,102 under twelve months, 3,2¢2 under 
ten years, 3,426 under twenty years, 5,99 
above seventy years. The still-born were 
381, of which 215 were males, 166 females. 
The marriages were 2,126. ‘The births ex- 
ceeded those in 1824 by 502; the deaths 
were fewer by 40 ; the marriages more nu- 
merous by 325. 

The deaths, within the first twelve months, 
among the illegitimate children, amounted 
to one-half of the births, and among the le- 
eg children, to one-fourth only. The 

i in the chance of life between 
legitimate and illegitimate children is fur- 
ther shown by the mortality among those 
under ten years, and by the proportion of 
still-births. The illegitimate children form 
only an eighth of -he births, but a fifth of the 
deaths before the end of the tenth year; 
the proportion of atill-births among the 
illegitimate children is a tenth, among the 
legitimate children only a twenty-sixth. On 
comparing these proportions with those 
formerly assigned Dr. Casper, for the 
years 1819—22 inclusive, it appears that 
there is a diminution in the proportion of 
illegitimate births from 16 to 12) per cent. ; 
but an increase in the deaths among the 
illegitimate from 494 per cent. before the 
fifteenth year, to 50 per cent. before the 
tenth year, and also an increase in the pro- 
portion of still-births among the illegitimate 
from 8} to 10 percent. These facts are 
very curious, and if they be confirmed by 
future experience, it = follow that this 

mortality will go on increasing 
as ion of aotueall births decreases 
again. The cause is not far removed from 
observation. 


tion, 358 of , not reckoning 
phalus, died 77 ; 558 of 


M. Dovate read before the Royal Aca- 
demy of Medicine of Paris, the first part of 
a work which he hed undertaken in order to 
prove,—ist. That for several centuries, by 
the vigilance of the administration, in con- 
cert with the most distinguished medical 
men, the strongest efforts have been made 
to rid society of the pestilence constantly 
springing from secret remedies. 2. That 
the most favourable circumstances are at 
present combined to free them from the 
tribute of money and life, which, on no con- 
sideration, ought longer to be tolerated.* 

In Franee, the first decree relative to this 
object was issued by Philip IV., called the 
Bei, in 1811; it prohibited the exercise of 
the healing art to all those who had not 
been ised by sworn masters (maitres 
jurés) capable of practising the art. Louis 
XIV., especially his declaration of 
1696 and 1702, the decree of 1767, 
manifested a sincere wish to repress the 
abuses which had introduced themselves into 
the exercise of medicine. He prohibited 
to — person, not provided with a valid 
title, the practice of medicine, as well as 
the sale or gratuitous distribution of medi- 
caments, and included in this prohibition 
the religious orders. Louis XV. formed, in 
1772, a special commission for the purpose 
of examining and deciding on secret reme- 
dies, inspecting the mineral waters, and pro- 
nouneing on epidemics. The unfortunate 
Louis XVI. erected for the same purpose 
the al Society of Medicine. Louis 
XVIII. gave the same powers. 

The decree of the 10th of August 1810, 
may be considered as the resumé vet 

ing legislation on the subject, it 
positively establishes, that secret remedies 

no longer, and could no longer, be tole- 


In the lists of the causes of death the | rated, 


most interésting facts are the following :— 
Forty-seven women died in child-bed; of 
these 2¢ died of puerperal fever. Sixty died 
of measles, 108 of scarlet fever, 1,076 of va- 
rious inflammatory fevers, 416 of consump- 


* Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, 
Jan. 1826. 








* M. Double’s observations cannot apply to 
England, for quack medicines and quacks 
abound, and will continue to abound, as 
long as our government encourages the sale 
of the one and the constituted medical au- 
thorities possess no power to prevent the 
existence of the other. Ep. L. 
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CLINICAL LECTURE 
BY MR. GREEN. 
On the Venereal Disease. 


Gewrtemen, (said Mr. Green,) for this 
morning’s lecture I have selected a case of 
hiloid disease, which you will find in 
enry’s Ward ; the patient was admitted at 
my last taking in. 

His name is Edward Goneghan, he is 
31 years of age, and his occupation that of a 
bricklayer—this latter circumstance is im- 
portant in the history of the case, because 
it shows that he was exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of weather. 

When admitted, there were several foul 
sloughy ulcers on the forehead ; at one of 
the sores a portion of bone was exposed, of 
the size of a shilling. He said that three 
pieces of bone had already exfoliated from 
other parts of the forehead. The right ala 
nasi was extensively ulcerated ; there was a 
large opening through the septum, and a 
large portion of the velum pendulum palati 
and uvula was gone. On the lips there 
were several ulcers, with hard, irregular 
and everted edges. 

The history which the man gave of his dis- 
ease was as follows:—About seven years 
ago, he had a chancre on the penis, for which 
he rubbed in mercury a few times, and sali- 
vation was thereby produced ; under which 
plan of treatment, the sore healed. At the 
expiration of nine months, he felt pains in 
the limbs, on account of which he was sali- 
vated with blue pill. Between this and two 

its from the commencement of the disease, 

took mercury wot for ulcerated 
throat, blotches, nodes upon the shins 
and cranium. The disease of the throat and 
the blotches were not at all benefited by the 
mercury; some of the nodes disappeared 
under the use of blisters, but in others the 
bone exfoliated. From this period to the 
time of admission, he has had pains in the 
limbs, and foul ulcers breaking out in dif- 
ferent parts of the body. 

‘The man’s general health was not good, 
although far from being so much broken up 
as in many of the cases of this description 
which t themselves to our notice. 
The was sharp and quick, indicating 
some unnatural excitement, the bowels were 
regular, the appetite good, and the patient 


well. 


Of course you are to take the patient’s ac- 
count with some reserve ; but I believe that 
a outlines it is tolerably cor- 
rect. You will see that he has been the 
subject of secondary symptoms as they are 
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called, for upwards of six 3 that he had 


chancre seven years ago, mere 
was used, and under its use the sore healed. 
Nine months after this, you find that he had 
pains in the limbs, and was a second time 
salivated. Between this and the second 
year, we see that there were nodes and 
blotches—and since this he has never been 
free from disease. It is doubtful whether 
he took mercury a third time, but I think 
the probability is, that he did take it ; know- 
ing how usual it is to exhibit mercury in 
such cases. 

Before making some general obyervations 
on syphiloid disease, I may just remark to 
you the plan of treatment which | thought 
proper to adopt in this case—it was as 
follows: I directed half a drachm of the 
extract of sarsaparilla, with four ounces 
of the decoction, to be taken three 
times a day. A_ linseed-meal poultice 
|to be applied to the forehead, and a weak 

solution of nitric-acid, by means of pieces of 
| lint, over the sores at which the bone was 
exposed.— Milk diet. 

The patient was admitted on the 23d of 
| November; and the report made of his case 

on the 4th of December is highly favour- 
lable. The sores have assumed a healthy ap- 
| pearance, and the patient’s health seems to 
be much improved ; his pulse has lost that 
sharp beat which denoted much irritation 
existing in the system, and it is softer and 
fuller. 

Now this appears to me to be one of 
that class of cases which often falls under 
our notice, and which are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to treat. Many cases wear the ap- 
pearance of this person, being affected with 
venereal disease, and we often see the same 
affection of bone as in the severest forms of 
true syphilis. Butif such patients are put 
under a course of mercury, and especially if 
it be pushed, all the symptoms are aggra- 
vated, and the patient will often perish. In 
many cases, however, you will find that if 
you do not adopt a mercurial plan of treat- 
ment, the symptoms will not be ameliorated. 
So that the prospect of cure on the one hand 
or the other, is, you will perceive, rendered 
dubious ; and under these circumstances you 
will see how necessary it is to obtain an ac- 
curaté knowledge of the nature of the com- 
plaint, as far as observation will lead us. 

I believe it is very possible to have a 
compound disease, and this is a doctrine 
which is pretty generally adopted in the 
present day. hat I mean, is a compound 
disease of syphilis and mercury, in a peculiar 
constitution. The effect of mercury upon 
the system—its modus operandi, is extremely 
obscure, but one can with truth come to 
this conclusion, that it has some specific 
action, which in fact means something that 
we cannot explain. We may indeed say 
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that mercury excites such an action in the 
system, as is incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the specific irritation supposed to 
be produced by syphilis. Such was the 
opinion of John Hunter. Mercury certainl 
excites a febrile action in the system, muc! 
resembling hectic fever. There is a quick- 
ened pulse, and an increased determination 
to the skin; in fact, all the secretions of 
the body are increased under the use of 
mercury. One very obvious effect of this 
medicine, is the excitement of the salivary 
glands ; the patient is also disposed on very 
slight exertions to break out into sweats. 
The secretion from the kidneys is increased, 
and no less on those of the bowels ; indeed, 
often as you know, often to a troublesome 
degree. These are the manifest effects of a 
mild mercurial course, and may be regarded 
as fair proofs of the effect of mercury on the 
system. But push the mercury further, 
you will find all the symptoms aggravated, 
and there will be a fever of irritation, and 
this is not what is required for the cure of 
the venereal disease. On the contrary : for 
under such a plan of treatment, the second- 
ary forms of the disease will be ‘xed, ag- 
gravated or produced. 

When I say that the excessive action of 
mercury on the system will produce the se- 
condary symptoms of syphilis, you must 
bear in mind that I mean, provided there is 
already a venereal taint. It has been often 


ease, and hence the mercury was obstinately 
persevered in until the most horrible devas- 
tations were committed, and the patient 
often fell a victim, not to the disease, but 
to injudicious treatment. 

By some ‘it is said, that the venereal dis- 
ease has undergone a c ; that it is of 
a much milder nature than formerly ; but I 
cannot see any reason to admit this. I am 
rather di to attribute its mildness to 
an improved plan of treatment. 

In no part of the treatment have our 
views been altered so much as in the ex- 
hibition of mercury. It is now established, 
that the primary, as well as secondary forms 
of syphilis, may get well without the use of 
a particle of mercury. We are greatly in- 
debted to the surgeons of the army for in- 
formation on this point ; they had extensive 
opportunities for observation, and were en- 
abled to conduct their experiments with 
much more exactness than could be fol- 
lowed in civil hospitals, and still more than 
in private practice. But many of you may 
very properly put this question, Why give 
mercury at all, if the venereal disease can, 
as you say, be cured without? Here I see 
you prescribing for the patients in the foul 
ae mercury in different forms. My an- 
swer is; Yes, 1 do give mercury; and my 
reason is, that although I believe venereal 
disease may be cured without, yet it is not 
the shortest and safest method, for secon- 





objected to this opinion, that when 
is given in large quantities for various dis- 
eases, as in liver complaints, no such kind 
of affections occur as we set down for the 
products of mercury. Now 1 do not mean 
to say that if you take a healthy person ; 
that is, healthy as far as the poison of sy- 
philis is concerned, you will, by giving such 
a person mercury, have the effects produced 
which are called secondary symptoms : no ; 
it is in those patients who have, as | before 
said, a venereal taint, and at the same time 
a peculiarity of constitution, that mercury 
acts asa poison. ‘This peculiarity of con- 
stitution is shown by the same symptoms as 
are indicative of scrofula. The patients are 
much disposed to glandular affections, to 
affections of the synovial membrane of the 
joints, and there is great irritability of the 


vascular F mapona 
The older surgeons were of opinion, that 
certain forms of disease were produced b 
a poison absorbed into the system, and that 
the effects went on, uncontrolled, until sub- 
dued by the action of mercury. If the dis- 
ease was cured by mercury, then it was set 
down as venereal, and vice versa. You will 
even find in John Hunter's work similar 
opinions expressed ; it was on this account 
- mercury was pushed to excess, and if 
symptoms were aggravated they were 
considered as the products of venereal dis- 








y | dary sympt will occur without mercury, 


which will not appear if it be given judi- 
ciously. 

When mercury is given with proper 
caution, no ill effects are produced; the 
caution consists in exhibiting it on those 
principles I before mentioned. We must 
bear in mind, that the beneficial effect of 
mercury is produced by keeping up a mild 
action, and not by inducing a violent action 
in the system. Under ordinary circum- 
stances | find it sufficient to exhibit ten 
grains of blue pill in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; or if rubbing in be preferred, 
to use a drachm of the ointment for two 
nights and omit one night. But you will 
readily conceive that it is impossible to lay 
down a general rule on this subject ; in some 
cases you must give more and in others less. 
It is right to ensure that mercury has pro- 
duced its peculiar action on the system, 


y | and you will expect the following effects : 


a quick pulse, the patient becoming some- 
what thin ; in some cases tremor of the 
muscular § , all the secretions increased 
in quantity, and especially that of the sali- 
vary aol. But with respect to this last 
circumstance, that it is only a small part of 
a general effect, one symptom amongst 
many others. The older writers supposed 
that the poison was eliminated, and that in 
proportion as the person spat, so was the 
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poison carried off. It was then a common 
question, when a patient was affected with 
venereal disease, to inquire how many pints 
of saliva he spat during the day? . 

So great was this notion of the necessit 
of salivation, that I have seen cases in whic 
the full effects of mercury were shown on 
the system, and indeed the patients suffer- 
ing much therefrom, having become ema- 
ciated and weak ; yes because profuse sali- 
vation was not induced, the mercury was 
still further pushed. 

Now in reference to the treatment of this 
compound disease of which I have spoken, 
I should say, that where the health was in- 
jured, as in the case before us, the first step 
is to improve the general health ; whether 
the symptoms arise more from syphilis or 
from mercury, that is the treatment. The 
indication is to increase the tone and vigour 
of the system, without quickening the pulse. 
We find that the symptoms are aggravated 
by increased action in the sanguiferous sys- 
tem, and hence tonics, in which there is 
much of the astringent priuciple, are not 
suitable remedies ; the diffusable stimulants 
of the materia medica, as also brandy, wine, 
and so on, are improper. There are certain 
remedies which appear to be peculiarly 
adapted to these cases; they are such as 
produce increase of tone without increase 
of action; they make the pulse stronger, 
but not quicker, and they increase rather 
than diminish the secretions. The good 
effect of these medicines is so obvious in 
many cases, that it was supposed at one 
time they possessed a specific effect over 
the venereal disease, but this notion of these 
anti-syphilitic properties is erroneous. Now 
amongst these remedies I should say, that 
sarsaparilla stands first ; like almost every 
other medicine, it has been alternately over- 
rated and neglected, but there are few sur- 
geons in London of the present day, who 
do not attribute great efficacy to sarsapa- 
rilla, and in this hospital you have ample 
opportunities of seeing its beneficial effects. 
The mode of exhibition is various; one 
method of which I am very fond is cold in- 
fusion with lime water; itis prepared by 
infusing an ounce of sarsaparilla root in a 
pint of lime-water for twenty-four hours. 
The powder I sometimes employ, but rarely, 
as I conceive there is much inert matter 
contained in it; when exhibited it should 
be given to the extent of an ounce for a 


Another remedy, whose action on the 
system is similar to sarsaparilla, has been 
much used, I mean the nitric acid ; it cer- 
tainly is, in many cases, very beneficial. 
But a plan of treatment like this may be 
combined with the use of other medicines ; 
it is sometimes useful to give opium at 
night, or even during the day ; the Dover's 
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powder is a good form in these cases. We 
must likewise pay attention to the diet ; 
in many cases you will find the milk diet, 
being nutritious and little stimulating, will 
best agree ; but in other cases, where there 
is much emaciation, you must allow animal 
diet, and a moderate quantity of porter. 
You will find benefit from a warm and dry 
air ; also from the sea air, but not of course 
at this season of the year. 

If after the general health has improved 
the patient becomes bad again, then you 
will do right to give Plummer’s pill; or 
small doses of the oxymuriate of mercury. 
Experience warrants me in saying, that you 
will effect your object in completely restor- 
ing the patient by the alternate exhibition 
of sarsaparilla and mild doses of mercury. 
The disease is thus, as it were, worn out. 
But here, as in all cases where you have to 
apply a general rule to particular instances, 
you must be directed by common sense. By 
a proper alternate use of the sarsaparilla 
and the mercury you may, I believe, find a 
plan of treatment to remove that compound 
disease which I think 1 have proved to 
exist, 
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Consiperepas a piece of architecture, this 
venerable pile may be said to have outlived its 
admirers, by at least one generation of the 
worthy burgesses of Edinburgh. There can, 
however, be little doubt, that in the glorious 
era of high houses, the inhabitants of the 
“ Auld Toon” were wont to look up to it 
with no small degree of patriotic pride, as 
a structure second only to that masterpiece 
of Inigo Jones, Heriot’s Hospital, in the 
number of its corners and the altitude of its 
chimneys. It may be readily conceived, in- 
deed, with what a spring-tide of national 
emotion a philosophic cheesemonger emerg- 
ing from the dungeons of a neighbouring 
“Wynd” beheld its four-storied magnifi- 
cence and antiquated ornaments. In the 
four Ionic columns of its front, ponderous 
entablature, and quadrangular cupola crown- 
ing the whole, the beauties of Grecian art 
stood revealed to his view; while in the 
statue of George the Second, recommended 
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to the taste of the dealer in “ double 
Gloster,” by his Majesty's Hi costume 
and animated attitude, as if about 
to p into the mazes of a strathspey to 
the i tones of the pibroch, the per- 
fections of the ancient chisel were more 
than realised. Fascinated by a combina- 
tion of objects, at once so rare and - 
tive to his untravelled sight, the virtuoso of 
the Cowgate turned up his eye in grateful 
amazement to heaven for this solitary em- 
blem of medical charity, and with the other 
looked down with the most christian con- 
tempt on the institutions of every other 
city, the “‘ gude mon” verily believing that 
health could only be secured to the poor 
within the three sides of a parallelogram, 
described by the body and wings of the 
Royal Infirmary. To these charms of ma- 
sonry which inspired the breasts of my 
ancestors with rapture, and the pen of the 
civic historian with eulogy, the stranger 
who now visits the building at noon might 
possibly mistake four coaches, from their 
never-failing presence between the hours of 
twelve and one o'clock, for modern ap- 
pendages designed to represent the “ Curri- 
culum” of the establishment. A little fur- 
ther acquaintance, however, with the melo- 
dramatic tact of the proprietors, will soon 
convince him, that although these vehicles 
are not absolutely incorporated with the 
pavement for any such allegorical purpose, 
they serve the equally important end of 
conferring dignity on the pageant, and of 
= impressing on the minds of pupils the 
opulent attainments of their instructors. 
Awed by this formidable union of wealth 
and science, you look round and discover 
another remnant from the wardrobe of the 
concerns, in the tri-cocked hat and gro- 
tesque mantle of Mr. Marshal, the porter, 
who with one glance of his good humoured 
eye will tell you by another look whether 

ou have the honour of occupying a place in 

is pass-book or not. Presuming that you 
have paid your annual mite to the support 
of the ‘‘ most important branch of the most 
eminent medical school in Europe,” you 
cross the hall, pay your respects to the bust 
of George Drummond, inspecting at the 
same time the thousand and one advertise- 
ments that dangle on the palisade inctosing 
the marble of the Scottish philanthropist, 
advance to the stair-case, where, if you 
should be visited by any eleemosynary 
twitches of pity, a poor-box stands ready to 
receive your contribution, though I never 
et heard it resound with the charitable 


jingle of a copper. Pursuing your course 
along steps literally worn down by the 
learned attrition of doctors’ boots, and of 
which it is the recorded boast that they are 
sufficiently wide to admit a brace of chair- 
men to ascend in full gear, you come, after 





ate wtstines to a corridor on the 
second story, off which there is a little room 
over whose fire-plece you are to inquire 
whether there is to be a “‘ Sectio cadaveris 
hodie, hora solita,” or the still more grati- 
fying intelligence of an “‘ operation to-day 
at the usual hour” of twelve o'clock. 

on in your progress by either or 
both of these announcements, resembling a 
diagram of cause and effect, you ascend 
another flight, stopped here, pushed there, 
and at length arrive, ‘‘ per tot dis crimina 
rerum,” at the summit of your wishes, and 
of the hospital, in a small gallery, at one 
end of which open the male, and, at the 
other, the female surgical wards. Which 
road shall you take—to the ladies, or the 
gentlemen? for, according to Blackwood, 
Scotland being a “nation of gentlemen,” 
the occupants of these apartments must of 
course be included under that definition. 
In fact, there is neither option nor time for 
deliberation left, the gallantry of the North 
hurrying you at once with an irresistible 
impulse, at this point, into the presence of 
the “ fair sex ;” and disguise it as you will, 
it is still a sorry pect,—a sad comment 
on the “ flebile ludibrium,”—a melancholy 
grouping of the attributes of the “ sock”’ 
and the “ buskin ;’—for seldom, indeed, 
were the elements of laughter and grief in 
a state of closer approximation. 

In the promiscuous throng thrown here 
together, as if to display the diversity of 
complexion and habitude of every clime and 
character, may be seen the sable cheek of 
“« Afric’s son” contrasted with the rose of 
Britain ; the finery of the “ exquisite” re- 
lieved by the loathsomeness of the muffled 
sloven, whose shirt-neck instinctively 
shrinks from inspection behind his stock ; 
** seri studiorum” of fifty, shamed by pre- 
cocious empirics of the mature age of six- 
teen ; and here and there, recognisable by 
his strut, the Waterloo Doctor — ing 
with his half-pay the deficiencies of cam 
education. The important business of the 
day’s visit commences with a promenade ; 
the young gentlemen concatenating into 
parties of two and three, pace up and down 
to the music of colloquial jests and the 
stifled moans of disease ; a crowd collected at 
each fire, looking on in mute astonishment 
at the eccentricity of the scene. The pure 
Doric of Ettrick may be heard to mingle its 
rural softness with the semi-anglo twang of 
the capitol; the mellifluous ‘‘ brogue” of 
the West to accompany the Cockney accent 
of the South ; the ing of colonists half 
French, half Dutch, half every thing, and 
wholly unintellgible, giving a harmonious 
variety to this concert of national intona- 
tions, such as was never witnessed since the 
invention of languages at Babel. The topics 
discussed of course bear an exact propor- 
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tion to the modifications of sound in which 
they are enunciated ; and if you have — a 

iscri ing ear, itis you may col- 
loot fens thetponstal Wem, the recited fvee 
of the last t’s revel in the “ cellar,” or 
gather the first blushing buds of an oration 
which is shortly to expand into full bloom 
at some future meeting of the Hunterian or 
Royal Medical Society. Nothing could be 
more perfectly in keeping with these time- 

illing amusements, than the ruinous aspect 
of the place where they are conducted. It 
would seem, indeed, as if expressly fitted 
up for giving a dramatic eclat to these 
— proceedings, in which the actors 
would appear to feel the oppression of toil 
without its reward, of amusement without 
its recreation. The floor, or pavement 
rather, on which these listless evolutions 
are performed, is a dingy mosaic of red 
tiles presenting a surface of everlasting dirt 
and deformity. A daubing of the same 
hue, in distemper, covers the walls about 
six feet in height ; the ceiling, from its low- 
ness, threatening you with suffocation. The 
beds (I should, perhaps, apologise for 
speaking in the plural number, of what in 
reality constitutes an almost uninterrupted 
stratum of blankets) are so close together, 
that any fiea of ordinary agility might jump 
from one to the other with the utmost fa- 


cility. The whole sides of these apartments 


are into a series of presses for the 
preservation of food and foul linen, and 
whatever deficiency of impurity may be the 
consequence of these recesses, is amply 
made up bya variety of boxes, greasy ta- 
bles, and closets out of which the genius of 
erysipelas and ital ene seems to 
stare’ the spectator in the foce. The win- 
dows, I understand, are accused of having 

but the occasional odour (my nose !) 
sufficiently refutes the imputation. Their 
contiguity, indeed, to the patient's head, 
would make ventilation a cruelty ; and for 
the negative boon of removing the nameless 
effluvia, would fill the house with catarrhs 
and pleurisy. In short, an ostentatious shab- 
biness, a filthy economy, and a compression 
of misery, are the characteristics of these 
celestial regions of the establishment, and 
which contend the palm of ridicule with the 

ing events, 

But hark! the bell sends its tinkling 
echoes even to these distant mazes of the 
great labyrinth, announcing the advent of 
the ‘* Magnates” of the institution, and the 
commencement of business. ‘ Confusion 
worse confounded,” succeeds the laborious 
indolence, the “‘ strenua inertia,’’ which be- 
fore had directed the movements of the 
multitude. A fresh accession of numbers 
rushes in—the cellar story is cut short—the 
Hunterian oration hushed —beds containing 
any interesting case are instantly surround- 
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ed, as if to forestall a peep at diseaso—and 
it is no longer a question, but ‘‘ Bedlam 
and Parnassus are let loose.” Amidst this 
commotion of legs, expansion of note books, 
flourishing of pens, and other symptoms of 
desperate application, lo! they come, the 
triumvirate, each heading his respective 
division to the charge ; on one side of the 
ward, with buoyant swing of limb and ele- 
vation of the head, advances ‘‘ move mili- 
tare,”’ Doctor Ballingal ; and on the other, 
his shrill voice alone indicating his ao 
sence by an occasional ee 

a Weel, my mon, how're ye the ee 
ing above the crowd, follows ‘‘ haud passi- 
bus wquis” the slender figure of Mr. Allan, 
and bringing up the rear of the procession, 
muttering his wayward fancies to himself, 
or perhaps the substance of the next clini- 
cal lecture, appears Professor Russel, in the 
dress of the last century. Thus marshalled, 
the parties proceed, reducing the “ march 
of intellect,” from a figure of speech, into a 
palpable reality. You would scarcely know 
which to admire most, the systematic dis- 
cord of the scene, or the ingenuity displayed 
by the young philosophers in this tamultu- 
ous struggle for knowledge. It might puz- 
zle Mr. Combe himself, indeed, to explain 
by what complex agency of the brain, the 
several acts of seeing, hearing, penmanship, 
and ambulation, are all simultaneously per- 
formed in this gymnasium of the body and 
of the mind. The eye that scans the ulcer 
must, at the same moment of time, embrace 
the paper to which its description is trans- 
ferred ; and the instinct that preserves your 
toes from contusion, pervade the skirts of 
your coat, or their ruin is inevitable. Already 
twenty beds are cleared ; and twenty times 
has the important intelligence of ‘‘ pulse a 
hundred, heat ninety-two, tongue furred, 
bowels costive, no sleep, some thirst,” 
been announced by the clerk, and duly de- 
posited in as many note books. All this 
time a conscientious silence is preserved by 
the surgeons, lest, perhaps, the informa- 
tion elicited by an examination of the pa- 
tients, or remark on the nature of their 
complaints in the presence of the pupils, 
might give to the symptomatic details of 
the hospital journal, a clue to intelligibilty, 
and thereby remove the necessity of clinical 
taxation. Between the parties, indeed, 
there seems an impassible hiatus, which 
is never filled up by a question from the 
student, or an observation from the teacher. 
The communion of sentiment and identity 
of object, which give to professional pur- 
suits an additional charm, are things un- 
known amongst these antipodes in feeling. 
The pantomime, however, proceeds—the 
female wards are disposed of for the day, 
but the theatre is on your way, and you 
had better step up to see what may be going 
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forward. The door, perceive, is thrown 
open, on which the aan of the esta- 
blishment, with a praiseworthy anxiety for 
the preservation of your hat, having en- 
joined you to hold it in your hand during 
ascent—an injunction which might 
still further improved by the addition of 
** cave ne titubes,’ the entrances of the 
passage being equally perilous to the inte- 
grity of bones as of Cooen. The dangers 
of the entrance being safely got over, you 
will find the interior admirably constructed 
for observation, except that the architect 
was a little penurious of his light. In other 
respects he accomplished a miracle of art, 
by accommodating upwards of two hundred 
persons in so limited a space. From the 
solemnity of the gentlemen below, the for- 
mality of preparation, and assemblage of 
Spectators, you might be led to imagine 
that the occasion was pregnant with some 
extraordinary event. But, be not at all 
surprised if, after waiting for some time, a 
patient should be introduced for the remo- 
val of a wart, or the opening of a superficial 
abscess ; these little matters being not un- 
frequently dignified with the name of ope- 
rations, in the Royal Infirmary. The scar- 
city of what are termed interesting cases in 
the house, necessarily force these measures 
on the managers; but be not fastidious, 
the insignificancy of the device will be am- 
ply compensated for in a “ neat speech,” 
by Dr. Hunter, at the conclusion, with the 
sounds of whose eloquence still vibrating in 
your ear, you turn out to witness in the re- 
maining proceedings of the day's visit, a 
“ ditto” of what has been just described. 
Amused by the ‘ dramatis persona” of 
the studious masquerade, as well as by its 
appropriate localities, you may, perhaps, 
forget, while the prospect still flickers like 
departed light before your imagination, to 
ask yourself in the undisguised sincerity 
of your heart, Is this the troubled foun- 
tain from whence the waters of life are to 
flow on the mortal pangs of disease? Is 
this the turbulent nursery, amidst whose 
din and confusion youthful genius is to be 
trained upin habits of reflection and obser- 
vation? Is this the carnival of diplomas, to 
which the students of the world repair, as 
children hie to a fair to purchase a rattle, 
from whence British medicine is to derive 
the future materials of its superiority? Are 
these the shattered, patched-up, ochre- 
daubed dungeons, to which a town council 
of keepers, and the Shylecks of a Se- 
natus Academicus have ae con- 
signed an art, to which physic is indebted 
for whatever of utility in practice, or cor- 
rectness in speculation, that science pos- 
sesses? These are the questions which, 
however humiliating to national vanity they 
may be, an impartial examination of the 
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representative institute of Scottish surgery 
must naturally excite in the mind of — 
observer, unbi by prejudice and eelf- 
interest. As yet, however, you have glanced 
at only the picture—the remaining 
portion shall form the subject of another 
sketch. 
Scotus. 
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Nihil est tam utile, quod in transitu presit. 
Senuca. 


Tue origin of this miserable disease is 
still involved in considerable obscurity, and 
notwithstanding the researches of modern 
pathologists, it has as yet received no very 
definitive resting-place in nosological ar- 
rangement. The disease has derived its 
name from an affection of the skin, which 
is one of its earliest and most conspicuous 
symptoms ; and Alibert, in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion des Maladies de la Peau,” has described 
it as ichthyosis pellagra. It has been likened 
by some, and indeed been made to belong 
exclusively, to the dry scaly class of dis- 
eases, 06 lepra, pityriasis, and so on; at any 
rate, it seems clear that it belongs to the 
impetigines, and probably a generic distinc- 
tion might be safely awarded to it. 

The pellagra is a disease almost exclu- 
sively confined to the lower classes of the 
people, and especially to those who are oc- 
cupied in agricultural pursuits ; it is gene- 
tally ushered in by oppressive languor, de- 
pression of spirits, loss of appetite, debility, 
and a general aversion to exertion. The 
hands and feet are generally the parts first 
attacked ; then other parts of the body ex- 
posed to the sun, on which red spots or 
blotches appear, which gradually extend 
themselves with a slight elevation of the 
cuticle, and a shining, glossy surface, not 
unlike lepra in its early stage. The colour 
of the eruption is a somewhat more obscure 
and dusky red than that of erysipelas, and 
it is attended with a slight pricking or itch- 
ing, and a sense of tension in the part. 
Atter a time small tubercles are frequently 
observed to arise on the inflamed surface ; 
“the skin almost always becomes dry and 
scaly, forming rough patches, which are 
excoriated and divided by furrows and rha- 
gades,”” as Dr. Holland has correctly de- 
scribed.* 





* Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 8. 
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Desquamation succeeds, leaving a shining 
but unhealthy surface on the parts affected, 
and toward the close of the summer the 
skin resumes its natural appearance. The 
complaint, in this part of its course, is sel- 
dom attended with fever. Dusing the au- 
tumn and winter, the patient remains almost 
entirely free from the disease, but in the 
ensuing spring it returns with increased 
violence, and with a more severe degree of 
constitutional derangement ; chiefly affect- 
ing the hands, neck, feet, and other exposed 

of the body; the skin becomes cal- 
mg and deep furrows show themselves, 
especially among the articulations of the 
fingers. "The symptoms before enumerated 
increase as the heat of the summer advances, 
and with the greatest rapidity in those who 
are most exposed to the heat of the sun. 
There is a remission of the complaint again 
toward the autumn, but much less complete 
than in the preceding year, so that the pa- 
tient continues to suffer more or less through- 
out the winter. In the third year every 


symptom is renewed in an aggravated de- 
gree ; the debility becomes extreme, and 
the limbs, besides their feebleness, are af- 
fected with pains, which still further im- 


pede the power of motion ; the mouth be- 
comes painful and inflamed, the gums swell 
and bleed, the teeth become coated with a 
black sordes, and fall out; the tongue is 
either red at the tip and edges and covered 
with a white crust, or is black and cracked ; 
the voice very much altered by the dry state 
of the fauces, and sometimes is almost en- 
tirely lost, the patient being only able to 
express his wants in a very low whisper. 
There is a copious secretion of saliva in the 
mornings, and a copious mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nose; the skin becomes 
dry and scales off, and the hair falls from 
the head. The breath is generally fetid, 
and the odour of matter perspired ex- 
tremely offensive. All the senses become 
much impaired toward the close; there are 
vertigo, tinitus aurium; sometimes spas- 
modic affections, and not unfrequently 
dropsy, anasarcous and abdominal. 

The effect which the pellagra produces 
upon the minds of those suffering under it, 
forms one of the most striking circumstances 
in the history of the disease. With all this 
bodily misery, the state of abject mental 
depression into which the unfortunate beings 
fall, is yet more pitiable. The despondency 
appears to be invincible ; they seek to be 
alone; scarcely answer the questions put to 
them, and are frequently observed to shed 
tears, being unable to assign any cause for so 
doing ; and if they are not carried off by de- 
bility, they generally become idiotic or 
maniacal, About one-third of the patients 
in La Senavra of Milan are idiotic pellagrosi, 
the name given to the persons affected with 
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the disease. Strambi, who being appointed 
by Joseph Il. the director of a hospital at 
Legnano near Milan for the reception of 
the pellagrosi, had the best opportunities 
of making himself acquainted with the dis- 
ease, has observed that women are the vic- 
tims of it more frequently than men, so 
much so that he asserts that seven out o! 
eight patients are femal He calculated 
that at the time he wrote, 1784, about one- 
twentieth part of the population before de- 
scribed were labouring under the pellagra. 
Large as that proportion is, all those who 
have had the best opportunity of observing its 
ravages, agree that it has of late years much 
increased. 

Although much has been written, both by 
German and Italian physicians, respecting 
the causes of this affection, nothing very satis- 
factory has been elicited from their nume- 
rous discussions. It must be recollected 
that the disease prevails among the lower 
classes of the people, and especially such as 
are engaged in the fields, the inhabitants of 
the town being almost exempted from its 
ravages. Dissections have thrown no light 
on its pathology. In some, the liver; in 
others, the spleen, has been found enlarged 
and indurated; the mesenteric glands and 
intestines have occasionly exhibited marks 
of disease ; but these appearances are by no 
means constant. It appears to have an 
hereditary tendency. Sacco, an intelligent 
physician at Milan, has stated that in his 
journeys as director of the Vaccine Esta- 
blishment of Lombardy, he has frequently 
seen children at the breast suffering under 
the disease ; yet the children of some pella- 
grous parents have been entirely free from 
the disease. Considerable controversy has 
existed respecting its antiquity. Moscati 
contended that the disease has not been 
known in Lombardy more than fifty years, 
and he is not singular in that opinion, 
Strembi* however asserts, that he has seen 
pellagrosi in the hospital who gave him a 
distinct account of their fathers and grand- 
fathers having had the same disorder. A 
pretty good proof that it must have existed 
at least seventy or eighty years before the 
time in which he wrote. Another physi- 
cian, Francisco Frapolli,t who published a 
description of the disease in 1771, contends 
for fits antiquity, and supposes that it may 
be the same disorder as is mentioned among 
the records of the Hospital of Milan in the 


* De Pellagra Observationes, quas in 
Regio Pellagrosorum Nosocomio Collegit 
Caietanus Strambio, Regius ejusdem Di- 
rector. Mediol. 1784-1789. 

t Francisci Frapolli, Mediolanensis Noso- 
comii Majoris Medici Animadversiones in 


Morbym vulgd PeUagram, Mediol. 1771. 
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AN ENORMOUS FOSSIL VERTEBRA. 


in the Alto-Milanese, where 
the coun rises gradually towards the 
Alps; and all accounts it was here that 
it made its first appearance, and that its 
ravages continue to be more severe. Soler,* 
who has treated of the pellagra, has pro- 
posed to divide it into the siccea and humida, 
a difference which he supposes to depend on 
the situation in which the disorder appears, 
either in dry and elevated situations, or on 
the flat and moist surface of the plains. 
Little information has been furnished re- 
specting the cause of the disease by the 
writers quoted, and these are some of the 
best. We are therefore led to consider the 
mode of life and subsistence of the pea- 
santry, as bei incipally concerned in 
the Seduction ef the vw Mn To those 
who consider the little relation between 
mere productiveness of soil, and the pros- 
perity or comforts of the population residing 
on it, ‘it will not appear extraordinary that | 
See Lombardy, one of the most) 
ile portions of Europe, should be subject 
to various physical privations, unknown to 
the of countries much less favoured 
by Nature. Whatever may be the causes, 
every traveller must be aware of the fact 
that the ts of Lombardy do, for the 


most part, live in much wretchedness, both 
as regards the quantity and quality of their 
diet, which, for the most part, consists of | dustry 


rice, millet, beans, and other vegetables. 
Their bread is principally made from rice, 
and of a bad quality, ill fermented, and de- 
ficient in salt. Animal food rarely forms a 
part of their diet ; and although living on a 
soil which produces wine in abundance, their 
extreme poverty precludes the use of it even 
when sickness and old age render it most 
needful. The immediate effect of these 
privations is obvious in the squalid wretch- 
edness and emaciation of the population. 
According to the diversity of oe 
existing respecting the nature of the dis- 
ease, numerous and contradic modes 
of treatment have been adopted ; but the 
practice most generally to is to 
ive the patient a nutritious diet imme- 
itely that he is admitted into the hospital, 
and unless some local disease should con- 
traindicate, wine and tonic medicines are 
also administered. In the large hospital at 
Milan, a decoction of the lichen islandicus 
is in some repute ; but the continual pro- 
gress of the disease affords but a small proof 
of its efficacy. The warm bath is generally 
employed at the same time. Diaphoretics, 
and especially antimonials, are in consider- 


* Osservazioni Medico-Praticte sulla Pel- 








lagra, del Luigi Soler. Veneaia, 1791. 


able use, under the idea of correcting the 
state of the skin and rid of the mor- 
bid humours through this channel: anti- 
scorbutic remedies are not of much avail. In 
the Senavra an opposite practice 
be adopted ; there depleting measures are 
rather in vogue ; smal! doses of tartarised 
antimony, blisters to the neck, and mild 
laxatives with diapboretics, are said to be 
the most useful. Brera, in Padua, seems 
to treat the patients with the most success ; 
he gives them bark, and milk, and a good 
nutritious diet, with bitter infusions, and 
the different preparations of iron. The ma- 
teria medica appears to do very little for the 
pellagra. Frapolli speaks of numerous cures 
that have been affected by the combined 
use of the warm bath, friction, and diapho- 
retics ; but Strambi is nearer the truth, 
who frankly confesses that he never saw 
a case distin cured by the employment 
i If any good is to be 
done for these miserable people, it must be 
done on a large scale ; their moral, as well 
as their physical condition, must be radi- 
cally changed. They must be freed, by the 
diffusion of education, from the debasin 
influence of an overbearing and bi 
clergy ; they must be freed from their ab- 


| ject state of vassalage and political bon- 


dage ; they must have some of remu- 
neration for their unceasing toils offered 
by the cheering hand of commerce ; they 
must be shown the comforts that in- 
can and ought to ; they must 
be taught that there is something to be ac- 
quired by independence, and they will then 
exert themselves to throw off the yoke 
which they have born for ages, and will 
gain moral and phsicaly energy in - 
tion to their efforts. Till this can e 
they will remain, as they are at present, 
the pitiable victims of spiritual and political 
tyranny, dragging out a miserable existance 
in extreme poverty, and its concomitant— 
disease. 
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A swort time ago, a labourer digging for 
an ingredient used in mortar, in the neigh - 
bourhood of Bridport, in Dorsetshire, found 
a vertebra of an enormous animal, larger 
than that of the whale, and supposed wt 
long to a land animal. This curiosity is in 
the possession of Mr. Roberts éf Bridport, 
who generously rewarded the finder with 
ten guineas. Search has been made for 
other parts of the animal, but hitherto with- 
out success. The perforation for the spinal 
marrow is said to be nearly equal in circum- 
ference to the body of a man. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


The Wernerian Seciety of Edinbereh, and the 
Phrenological Societies of Edinburgh and 


Tur far-famed University of Edinburgh, the 
self-created Athens of the north, has been 
for above a century more distinguished for 
the violence and absurdity of its oer 
sects and literary parties, than — 

other seat of learning in Europe. M wed 
geology, moral philosophy, and physiology, 
have all by turns divi "the scientifie of 
the north into sectarianisms, and the most 
implacable hatred has been created between 
men, on account of some discovered difference | paper 
of opinion in science, who were before on 
the best terms of friendship. In 1814, the 
Wernerian sect of geologists would scarcely 
bow in the street to the Huttonians, and 
the idle dispute, whether the earth in its 
first formation out of an assumed chaos, 
was boiled or baked, crystalized or con- 
cocted, ended in the everlasting separation 
of friends hitherto the most intimate, and 
in the formation of enmities between per- 
sons, who just before were the most ami- 
cable. Religion nowhere made such dis- 
sensions during ell the vagaries of the 
Protestant Reformation in the dark ages of 
Charles the First, as science made at Edin- 
burgh at the commencement of the present 
century. So much for the boasted Athens 
of the north, and so much for the tranquillity 
of the philosophic portico of the modern 
Zeno, and the groves of academicians who 
pretend to teach wisdom to the world. In 
1816 a novel schism arose, which has ex- 
hibited not only the absurd violence of party 
feeling, but the changeable nature of opinion 
in thet quarter of the world. Dr. Forster, 
as is well known, first taught the doctrine 
of i at Cambridge and at Edin- 
burgh ; at 


former University in 1815, 
and at the latter in 1816, and he gave it the 
name of Purenotocy, which it has ever 


since retained, The name startled the phi- 
losophers of the northern seat of learning, 
and the development of the science created 
at first a violent sensation of fear for the 
ultimate fate of the moral philosophy then 
taught in that country, and even for religion 
itself. In March 1816, the Professor and 
President of the Wernerian Society called 
on Dr. Forster, and requested him to be- 
come a member of the said Society, inti- 
mating further, a wish that he would read 
before it a paper on some subject of 
natural history. This was agreed to, and 
Dr. Forster, at some trouble and expense, 
got about twenty drawings of sculls of 
different animals, and prepared s paper on 
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comparative » introducing, as it 
was found n to do, the structure and 
physiology of the human brain, according to 
the views of MM. Gall and eim. 
The paper was read before the Society on 
the Saturday following. For some time all 
went on very smoothly ; but on the reader 
coming to that part of the subject which re- 
lated to the human pericranium, the audience 
began to look askew, and sit restlessly on 
their seats; a murmur of disapprobation 
ensued, and at length the room was nearly 
y | equally divided between the advocates for, 
and the enemies of, the new system. After 
the farce was over, the learned President 
met the Doctor in the street, and gravely 
insinuated to him that he could not well 
proceed with his election as member, as the 
on phrenology had offended veolently some 
Sdemaiaeninn who thought it 7 
to, if not destructive of, the religion of 
** God help the Scotch religion,” poe me 
one gentleman, “‘ if a section of the brain 
can put it in jeopardy!” ‘Gall and Spurz- 
heim are a brace of fou jugglers,”’ said ano- 
ther; while some went the length of pre- 
dicting the total loss of character to the 
mighty city, the emporium of knowledge, if 
such opinions were cherished in its alma 
mater in College-street. Dr. Barclay de- 
fended the system; Dr. Gordon, mortified 
that any discovery on anatomy and physio- 
logy should be made by any body out of 
Scotland, vociferated vehemently against it. 
Dr. Spurzheim visited Edinburgh towards 
the end of the same year, and found a di- 
vided opinion about the science, and violent 
parties, and gangs already organised, some 
for and some against, his favourite science. 
The upshot was a vituperative article in the 
Edinburgh Review, similar for logic and 
sound sense to the one contained in the last 
number of that work. The result of all this 
is, however, curious and worthy of comme- 
moration. In the course of afew years, a 
Craniometrico-Physiologico-Historico-Phre~ 
nological Society was formed in modern 
Athens, and many of the members of it hed 
been the most violent antagonists of Drs. 
Forster and Spurzheim only a couple of 
years before. A corresponding Society of 
Phrenologists now exists in London, and, 
indeed, the science is making progress all 
over Europe, and even in Asia, Africa, and 
America. In Edinburgh, where cranioscopy 
was considered to be almost blasphemy, 
craviometers are now made of steel, and 
carried about in professors’ pockets to mea- 
sure heads with ; and the science of cranio- 
metry engages the profound attention of 
the mechanics, who are trying to rival each 
other in the construction of the best ma- 
chines with which to measure the quantum 
of human intellect. Tempora mutantur nos et 





mutamur in illis, A certain professor threat- 
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ened to give the anti-phrenologists the coup 
de grace, by publishing graphic delineations 
of all their numskulls, and to prove 
that all the disbelievers had heads. In 
1819, Mr. Abernethy, the “straight-forward” 
advocate, wrote a book to prove that phreno- 
logy did not affect his notions about the doc- 
trine of life, as founded on Mr. Hunter's 
notions, and assured ag nt hey 
might be phrenologists, et believe in 
the moral rine of body, lifer and mind, as 
distinct principles. He fired some despe- 
rate broadsides at the materialists of St. 
Bartholomew's, and ended his pamphlet by 
a sudden transition from the praise of Mr. 
Hunter to an encomium of Socrates. Dr. 
Forster answered him in another pamphlet, 
and told him his views of phrenology were 
not orthodox, nor his physiology phrenolo- 
gical. Mr. Rennel, of Kensington, catching 
an idea from Mr. Abernethy about mate- 
rialism, wrote a serious letter on 3 danger 
religion was exposed to, he himself having 
poe a a craniologist. London, however, 
is not the theatre for scientific heresies and 
schisms of any moment. To take a fee is 
esteemed of more moment in town, than to 
be author of a new sect; and phrenology 
has ever since been getting a quiet footing 
in our metropolitan theatres of anatomy. 
Not but what phrenology found its oppo- 
nents in London; and the various views of 
it taken by different persons, became very 
interesting subjects of amusement to the true 
believers in the doctrine. Sir Anthony Car- 
lisle, who hates all foreign humbug, shook 
his head, and feared it favoured of charla- 

. Sir Joseph Banks openly proclaimed 
ie deemed “on vere and said its professors 
were sceptics, who, out of the superstition 
which belongs to all human nature, must 
believe something marvellous, and having, 
like himself, rejected faith in every thing 
else, they must, forsooth, find a creed in cra- 
niology. A certain great eye-doctor sung 
the songs of Zion over the cranial parie- 
ties of the human soul. One of the 
punsters at the Borough thought draw- 
ing arguments for or against craniology 
from Christianity, was very far-fetched, and 
seemed unable to determine, for his part, 
whether the causes of the bumps on the 
head were physiological or functional. He 
thought there was too much gall in the pro- 
fessors of the science, and that, though its 
abstract doctrines themselves might have 
a preponderating weight of ponderosity, 
when balanced in the librated scale of human 
critical judgment against the sceptical 
doubts of doctrinal disbelievers, yet, in its 
practical application, it was dangerous to 
the reputation of many who, though they 
might not have large heads, had a large 
share of popular reputation founded on re- 
port; and, for his part, he could not endure 





to see manifested, intelligence and supe- 
rionty writhing under the ruthless cranio- 
metrical touch of the phrenologist. The 
science has met with words enough to have 
overthrown the argumentative powers of any 
Irish barrister. Phrenology, however, pro- 
ceeded rapidly and surely ; schools and so- 
cieties of it were set up, and as Dr. Spurz- 
heim, in his new works (which, by the by, 
Sir Astley Cooper is reported to have pro- 
nounced to be calculated to fix immortality 
on its author,) has associated 
with Christianity, it is likely to get firmly 
established in the minds of the London 
schools. We, however, feel disposed to 
give its professor one piece of wholesome 
advice, namely, not to mix up other doc- 
trines with phrenology, which, if it be 
founded on any thing more than 
observation, is good for nothing. 
nethy tried the experiment, and his success 
of fanaticising philosophy, and the value of 
the plan, may be ded from the success 
with which it has been attended. Let Dr. 
Spurzheim and the phrenologists go on tem- 
perately to publish facts unperplexed by any 
hypotheses, and we doubt me after years 
of investigation, they will. at length add 
something to the stock of our knowledge of 
the structure, functions, and pathology of 
the brain. 

CRAN!0SCOPOPHILUS. 


Dec. 30, 1826. 
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Ow St. Andrew’s Day the Society held 
their Anniversary Meeting, at their apart- 
ments in Somerset House, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and to award 
the new Royal Medals and the Copley Medal. 

Among the Foreign deceased Members, 
the President mentioned, with particular 
notice, Scarpa, and Piazzi the discoverer of 
the planet Ceres. He dwelt at some length 
on the loss of Mr. Taylor Combe and Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the last of whom he eu- 
logized as a most disinterested and liberal 
contributor to the natural history of this 
country. ‘* Occupying high situations,” 
said the President, “ in our empire in the 
East, he employed his talents and his ex- 
tensive resources in endeavouring to benefit 
and to improve the condition of the natives, 
to fix liberal institutions, and to establish a 
permanent commercial intercourse between 
the colunies in which he presided and the 
mother country. Having lost one splended 
collection by fire, he instantly commenced 
the formation of another ; and having brought 
this to Europe, he made it not private, but 
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public property, and placed it entirely at 
the disposal of the Zoological Society, of 
which he was elected President by accla- 
mation, 

After stating the foundation of the Royal 
Medals which had been announced to the 
Society at their last anniversary by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, being intended to promote the ob- 
jects and progress of science by awakening 
honourable competition among the philoso- 
phers of all countries; he proceeded to 
state that the Council had awarded the first 
prise to Mr. John Dalton of Manchester, for 
the development of the chemical theory of 
definite proportions, usually called the atomic 
theory, and for his various other labours in 
chemical and physical science. He men- 
tioned the names of Dr. Bryan Higgins, 
Mr. W. Higgins, and Richter, as having 
contributed something towards the founda- 
tion of this part of science ; but as far as 
can be ascertained, Mr. Dalton was not ac- 
quainted with any of their publications ; 
and whoever considers:the original tone 
prevailing in all his views, will hardly ac- 
cuse him of plagiarism. Let the merit of 
discovery be bestowed wherever it isdue, and 
Mr. Dalton will still be pre-eminent in the 
history of the theory of definite proportions. 
He first laid down clearly and numerically 
the doctrine of multiples, and endeavoured 
to express by numbers the weights of the 
bodies believed to be elementary. His views 
at first met with but little attention; but 
they were discussed and supported by Drs. 
Thomson and Wollaston, and the scale of 
chemical equivalents of the latter gentle- 
man separates the practical part of the 
doctrine from the atomic or hypothetical 
part, and is worthy of the celebrated author. 
Gay-Lussac, Berzelius, Prout, and other 
chemists, have added to the evidence in 
favour of the essential part of Mr. Dalton’s 
doctrine ; and for the last ter years, it has 
acquired almost every month additional 
weight and solidity. ‘The President begged 
to be understood, that it was the funda- 
mental principle that he was contending 
for, and not Mr. PDalton’s particular state- 
ment of the nature of bodies, and the num- 
bers representing them. 

Mr. Dalton’s permanent reputation will 
rest upon his having discovered a principle 
universally applicable to the facts of che- 
mistry in fixing the proportions in which 
bodies combine, and in laying the founda- 
tion for future labours respecting the in- 
teresting part of the science of corpuscular 
motion. His merits, in this respect, re- 
semble those of Kepler in astronomy. The 
causes of chemical change are as yet un- 
known, and the laws by which they are 
governed ; but in their electrical and mag- 
netic phenomena, there is a gleam of Jight 
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pointing to a new dawn in the science. 
The Society could not have bestowed the 
Royal Medal on a more deserving man than 
Mr. Dalton, who has been labouring for 
more than a quarter of a century in the ob- 
scurity of the country with the most disin- 
terested views, neither asking for appro- 
bation, nor offering himself as an object of 
applause. 

The other Royal Medal was awarded to 
James Ivory, M.A., for his paper on the 
laws regulating the forms of the planets on 
astronomical refractions, and on other ma- 
thematical illustrations on important parts 
of astronomy. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Society, a 
paper was read, entitled ‘* Observations on 
the Bones of Hyenas and other animals 
found in the cavern of Lunel, near Montpel- 
lier, and in the adjacent strata of marine 
formation.” 

In a journey through France, the author 
visited the cave of Lunel, near Montpellier, 
to which his attention had been drawn by 
the description of M. Serres, for the pur- 
pose of instituting a comparison between it 
and the caves in England, previously de- 
scribed by himself. The result has esta- 
blished nearly a perfect identity, both in their 
animal and mineral contents. 

The cave of Lunel is situated in compact 
calcaire grossiere, with subordinate beds of 
globular calcareous concretions ; the whole 
of the rock having something of an oolitic 
structure. In working a freestone quarry 
of caleaire, the side of the present cavern 
was accidentally laid open, and considerable 
excavations have since been made in it, at 
the expense of the French government, for 
the purpose of extracting its animal remains 
lying buried in mud and gravel, and of 
searching for the aperture through which 
all their extraneous substances were intro- 
duced. These operations have exposed a 
rectilinear vault of nearly 100 yards in 
length, and of from 10 to 1¢ feet in width 
and height. The floor is covered with a thick 
bed of diluvial mud and pebbles, occasion: 
ally reaching almost to the roof, and com- 
posed at one extremity chiefly of mud, 
whilst at the other end pebbles predomi- 
nate. 

Some vertical fissures in another quarry 
a few miles distant, are filled with similar 
materials to those within the cavern, con- 
taining a few bones, sometimes cemented 
by calcareous infiltrations to a breccia, like 
that of Gibraltar, Cette, and Nice. These 
materials are similar in substance to a su- 
perficial bed of diluvium, that covers the 
surface of these quarries, and are identical 
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with the general mass of diluvial detritus of 
the neighbourhood. On examining the 
bones collected in the cavern by M. de 
Serres and his companion M. Coistol, Dr. 
Buckland found many of them to bear the 
marks of gnawing by the teeth of ossivorous 
animals ; he also discovered in the cave an 
extraordinary abundance of balls of album 
grecum in the highest state of preservation. 
Both these circumstances, so important to 
establish the fact of the cave of Lunel hav- 
ing been inhabited, like that of Kirkdale, 
as aden of hyenas, had been overlooked by 
the gentleman before mentioned. The more 
scanty occurrence of stalactile, and the 
greater supply of album grecum in this ca- 
vern than in those of England, are referred 
to one and the same cause, the introduction 
of less rain water by infiltration into it, than 
into those of Kirkdale ; in the latter place a 
large proportion of the fecal balls of the 
hyena appear to have been trod upon, and 
crushed at the bottom of a wet and narrow 
cave, whilst at Lunel they have been pre- 
served, in consequence of the greater size 
and dryness of the chamber in which they 
are deposited. 

M. Serres has published a list of the ani- 
mal remains contained in the cavern, which 
differ but little from those of Kirkdale : the 
most remarkable additions are that of the 
beaver and the badger, together with the 
smaller striped or Abyssinian hyena. With 
respect to the bones of camels said to have 
been discovered in this cavern, Dr. Buck- 
land found, on comparing rigidly the only 
bone which was supposed to be of this ani- 
mal, with the proportions given in Cuvier, 
that it did not belong to the camel. In some 
few parts of the diluvial mud, the bones of 
rabbits and rats were found ; these, how- 
ever, weré found by Dr. Buckland to be of 
recent origin, not adhering to the tongue 
when dry, like the antediluvian bones. 

Land shells, similar to those which hyber- 
nate in the soil or fissures of the neighbour- 
ing rocks, were also found in the mud that 
filled the cave. 

The Doctor proceeds to consider the 
epoch of the deposition of the remains of 
quadrupeds that have been found in some 
extensive quarries of stone and sand in the 
Faubourg St. D ique, at Montpellier, 
imbedded in the very recent marine formation 
which has been described by M. Serres, in 
the 4th Vol. of the Linnwan Transactions of 
Pacé. In the central beds of this deposit, 
the remains of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, mastodon, ox, and stag, are 
found intermingled with those of the cetacea, 
d g, or | tin ; they are more or less 
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rotted, and are oceasionally covered with 
marine shells. Beds of oysters also, (the 
ostrea erassissima of Lamarck,) and brona- 
eles occur in horizontal and nearly parallel 





strata amid the marine sand, and show this 
deposition to have taken place gradually, 
and at successive, though perhaps short in- 
tervals, rather than to have resulted from a 
sudden marine irruption. The period of 
this deposition is supposed to have been 
that which immediately preceded, and was 
terminated by the last grand aqueous revo 
lution which formed the deluge. 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Tur Society met for the first time after the 
Christmas vacation, on Monday last. The 
attendance of the members was small, and 
no business of importance was transacted. 
Mr. Lioyd in the Chair. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—Having read in a Number of yours 
of the 2nd inst., a letter of a gentleman 
styling himself ‘‘ Investigator,”’ I shall state 
a few facts in answer to the latter part of 
such letter, relative to the originality of the 
discovery, &c. of the medicinal virtues of 
Spirits of Turpentine in Puerperal Fever. 

A short time previous to the year 1813, 
(the time stated that Dr. Brenan published 
his first work on Turpentine,) the lad 
alluded to became acquainted with Dr. B. 
fhe being then a client of her hushand’s). 
At that time the puerperal fever was pre- 
valent in Dublin, more particularly in the 
Lying-in Hospital, where he (Dr. B.) was 
then studying midwifery. He mentioned 
to this lady the deplorable state of the 
women in that hospital (being apprised of 
her knowledge of medicine). She directed 
him to administer to them spirits of turpen- 
tine ; it was to be given in secret, as she 
intended to lay the discovery before Par- 
liament, and leave to their consideration 
the value of (what she considered) a na- 
tional benefit ; but this object was rendered 
fallacious by the confession of Dr. B., who, 
(in his own words) blabbed it to the head 
nurse-tender. She did not know, from that 
time until the year 1816, that Dr. Brenan 
laid claim to the discovery. A review of 
that year (1816), entitled, “ The Dublin 
Examiner,” calls on Dr. B. to give a more 
scientific mode of induction than the one 
he produced before the public, as they did 
not see the analogy between a horse and a 
human subject with regard to disease ; and 
for him to remember, that this was not the 
age of inspiration. This lady, without me- 
dical advisers, (her character in Dublin 
would soon put to silence such an insinua- 
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tion Ah coh oe he pry by any party {whether it can be conceived at all likely 
to propagate a false ; and, indeed, if she /that, consistently with his humanity, he 
was so base as to lend her name for such | would have repressed the communication of 
a purpose, she would have been the last/such a discovery? and I make this “ne 
the College of Physicians would have re-| to Dr. Robert Percival, Dr. Hill, Dr. Hop- 
sorted to, as her skill in medicine had pro- kins, and surgeon Richards ; and secondly, 
cured her numerous enemies in that body),/ I again appeal to Dr. Percival, whether he 
wrote a treatise (which she dedicated to our | thinks it probable that my father, in his 
lamented Princess Charlotte) to prove she| chemical researches with him or the late 
was the original discoverer of the medicinal Dr. Joseph Black of Edinburgh, would have 
virtues of turpentine in puerperal fever, | concealed from either a discovery in medi- 
specifying the quantities to be used in that| cine of such a nature? From the long ac- 
and other diseases, and how she made the | quaintance the above-mentioned gentlemen 
discovery, and also her communication to! had with my father they are able to decide 
Dr. B., in humanity to the poor women at | the probability of such a case, and had the 
the hospital. The Dublin Examiner re- | insinuation of the gentleman alluded to in 
viewed it, and made some slight objections | this respect been true, I should have had 
to her mode of induction and originality in| more in setting forth my father’s discovery 
the discovery, which doubt she removed by | than my own ; and there is one thing fur- 
her letter in reply to the Examiner on the | ther that I must remark, that my father 
subject, a copy of which I take from the | died of an inflammation in his bowels, which 
Examiner of December 1816 :— proves he either did not know ar 
. ‘ . : of this drug, or if so, that it was used with- 
“* Tothe Editor of The Dublin Examiner. | out effect, which must have rendered me 
** Sir,—I fear my delay in answering your fearful of affirming its infallible efficacy in 
sixth Number may have increased your! such a case. 
doubts of my statement on the discovery of| ‘* As to my process of induction, which 
the medical powers of turpentine, but hav-| I am sorry should appear to you so very de- 


ing heard that it was Dr. Brenan’s inten- fective, it proceeded perhaps from the sim- 


tion to publish a pamphlet disavowing his! plicity of my statement, as 1 did not con- 
having been instructed in the use of this! ceive that truth wanted any embellishment, 


medicine by me, I waited until I thought/ nor can I see (in humble deference to your 
he had sufficient time to do so, but which | opinion) that wide difference between the 
he has thought proper as yet to decline.! nature of inflammation from a burn and in- 
Under the impression that truth will meet | ternal inflammation, as inflammation arising 
with every encouragment in your publica- | from whatever cause it may is surely in- 
tion, I shall endeavour to clear those doubts | flammation still, and I endeavoured to prove 
which exist in your mind ; and, first, 1 have | nothing further than the efficacy of turpen- 
to express my obligations to the gentleman tine in all inflammatory diseases. If having 
(whoever he is) who hath excited those | used the turpentine with effect in the case 
doubts, as he has furnished a collateral ar- | of inflammatory tooth-ache, and that I then 
gument for the truth of my own assertion. had applied it to relieve any other animals 
He states his opinion, that the discovery|except those of the carnivorous class, I 
originated with a Mr. Espy, a medical gen-| would admit that the transition from the 
tleman of Edinburgh, whose daughter lat-| disorder with which the cats were affected, 
terly communicated it to the public through | to that under which my son was labouring, 
the medium of Dr. B., under certain con-| would not have been a just inference, as 
ditions, &c. ; and your publication also in-/| there are many drugs given in similar dis- 
timates your opinion, that the lady referred | orders of cows and horses which, if admi- 
to was a Mrs. Keane, wife of an eminent] nistered to the human species or the former 
attorney. In two points the sentiments of| class of animals, would prove mortal. The 
the gentleman alluded to are perfectly coin- | disease of the cats, 1 stated, was inflamma- 
cident with positions I advanced, but differ| tion in the bowels, and that of my son to be 
in a third. They agree in disputing Dr. B.’s| fever, which is termed general inflammation ; 
claim to originality, and referring to me as| and impressed with that belief I was induced 
the author to him of the discovery, for I am| to give him the turpentine, being unable, at 
the Mrs. Keane alluded to, daughter of the | the time, to procure medical aid, as l before 
former gentleman and wife to the latter.| stated. But if, after all, my process of in- 
But now to proceed to the point of diffe-| duction should to any seem defective, yet let 
rence, that the discovery alluded to origi-| it be remembered that it was successful, and 
nated with my father. This assertion, if|that the object of the publication of my 
proved, would impeach my veracity ; on| pamphlet was not to feed my pride with the 
this head, therefore, I would publicly ap-|idea of being considered powerful in philo- 
peal, in the first place to the general cha- sophical inductions, but merely to prove my 
racter of my father as a man of philanthropy, | claim to the discovery of a certain valuable 
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ifie, so that if the author should be 
ght worthy of pecuniary or other com- 
pensation, my title to such consideration or 
might stand fully established. But 
now that (I hope) it is established, and also 
that it is well known that the salutary effects 
of this medicine have been proved in the 
sick chamber of the great, when disease 
baffled every other means; yet I believe 
I may rest satisfied with the reward of every 
day hearing or witnessing the happy effects 
produced by turpentine on my fellow crea- 
tures, with the additional consolation that 
the relief derived from the drug is within 
the reach of the poor. And now, Sir, let 
me beg that you will have the goodness to 
let me know, is there any other point you 
may yet wish to question? and I shall en- 
deavour to solve it. 
Anna Keane.” 


_ The College of Physicians never brought 
in force such a by-law against Dr. Brenan. 
The reasons why the members of the medi- 
eal and surgical profession in Dublin did 
not meet Dr. B. in consultation, will be 
partly explained by referring ‘ Investi- 
gator”’ to Dr. B.’s Melisian Magazine, pub- 
lished in Dublin. Finally, they considered 
the fame of Dr. B. in the wrestling world, 
and his scientific abilities in pugilism, guite 
incongruous with their profession. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient, 


Sincervs. 


With preat deference and respect to Dr. 
Copland’s opinion and practice, | must cer- 
tainly beg leave to differ with him, having 
in this country seen the spirits of turpentine, 
in the cases above mentioned, administered 





thing can be found on the effects of pressure 
in that , nor indeed in any other of the 
book (Bape i Researches) referred to,” 
affords a striking proof of the propriety of 
my advice. She manifestly has passed over 
unnoticed the passage from Redi, inserted 
in the text at page 77, referred to in my 
last. Thus, “ Ex consilio Galeni, fiat stricta 
ligatura, non procul a vulnere, in parte su- 
periori,” &c. Neither in this learned quota- 
tion, nor at pp. 148 and 157, where the 
ligature of Celsus is mentioned, is there a 
word about pressure; though I am told that, 
“« stricta ligatura,”” &c. means a cord tightly 
bound between the wound and the heart. 

Another part of Aunt Vacuum’s letter, 
would almost tempt one to imagine that 
she wrote it in the days of Galileo, when 
our family first rebelled against the Pope, 
and placed itself under the protection of the 
laws of physics ; yet she seems to have for- 
gotten that memorable event altogether, 
when she says, ‘‘ And there would be no 
rising of the part within the glass, which is 
entirely owing to the injection of the part 
with arterial blood, unresisted by atmosphe- 
ric pressure.” 

If the good old Lady will apply an ex- 
heusted cupping-glass to the skin-side of 


ja belly-piece of fresh pork, she will see 


whether ‘“‘ the rising of the part within the 
glass be entirely owing” to arterial injection. 
This homely illustration, Sir, I hope you 
will prefer to Dr. Barry's ‘* Gallic nothing- 
ness,” which you have already so properly 
noticed, 

The records and receipt-hooks of our 
family, particularly after our connexion with 
the Toricellis and Pascals of Florence, 
would furnish some very useful hints on the 
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with unerring success; it is the abuse of yreoye eo rag SS ay 
— that has brought it into dis- | In short, Sir, my worthy old relative is 


London, Dec. 12th, 18296. 


|justly annoyed, that Dr. Barry and his re- 
lative vacuum should have shpped through 
| her fingers by one of his French tricks, (a 
|“‘ruse de guerre,”) when! she concluded 
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VACUUM DOCTRINE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—Being a friend, as you know, to all 
the branches of the Vacuum farnily, I would 
take the liberty of recommending the head 
of that very respectable house, to be a 
little more sparing of Latin quotations, in 
propounding his empty doctrines, and, at 
the same time, to use language better suited 
to the capacity of country gentlemen and 
others of plain common sense like myself. 

The good, but testy old Lady, Aunty Va- 
cuum, who wrote to you last week, when she 
asserts, and with some reason, that ‘ no- 





that she had canght him tripping. I must 
say, however, that this Gentleman did com- 
pliment Mr. Ellerby on the success of bis 
experiments with the ferrule, but I did not 
hear Dr. Barry admit any identity between 
the modus operandi of this instrument, and 
that of the exhausted cupping-glass. Indeed, 
if he had admitted such identity, he would 
soon bave the whole family about his ears ; 
nay, every sentence of his own book would 
bear testimony against him, as you see by 
my Aunt’s letter to you. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Puitovacucms 
Jan. 8, 1827. 
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In fact, no surgeon of eminence or ability 
THE LANCET. can conscientiously refuse his aid in the 
attempt to re-model the present constitu- 
London, Saturday, Jan. 13, 1827. | tion of the College, there being no abuses 

— more flagrant or notorious, than those ex- 
isting in the trading corporation of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The profession has not only 
been insulted and deprived of their natural 


Iw consequence of a vast number of ap- 
plications from Country Pracritioners, 
we have been induced to print the Suvr- 


csoxs’ Perrrion, and the reader will find it rights, by the positive acts and decrees of the 


in the first and two subsequent pages of this self-elected irresponsible Council, but have 


day's Laxcer. It is not necessary that been equally injured and degraded by the 


criminal supineness with which that Coun- 
cil allowed the Orv Hacs of Rhubarb Hall 
to wrest from the Members in the year 


Petitions from the provinces should be of 
equal length with this; very short ones will 
answer much better. It is merely required 
that they support the prayer of the Lon- 
don Petition, and care ought to be taken 


1815, nine-tenths of their privileges. The 
passing of the Apothecaries Act without 


that they be all presented to the House on | °pposition from the College, is a damning 


the same night, immediately preceding the proof of its indifference to the interests of 
motion for a Committee of Inquiry. Thus| ‘the profession,—the welfare and respect- 
the whole matter will be brought into ability of its Members ;—or undeniable evi- 
one view, and the House will be enabled|dence of their utter incapacity to preside 


to form a correct estimate of the abuses|over the destinies of their fellow men. It 
in the College, and of the feelings of the | Will scarcely be credited by those who are 
Members on the subject of their removal. | not acquainted with the anomalous condi- 
Country Surgeons should not omit to entrust | tion of medical legislation, that chemists and 
their Petitions to Members of Parliament | @ruggists can dispense their own prescrip- 
residing in their neighbourhood, and with) tions; can dispense physician’s prescrip- 
whom they have a personal acquaintance ; tions, and can recover at law the reasonable 
they should raxx with them on the subject | charges for the supplied medicines, whilst 
a Member of the College not only has no 





of the College abuses—should inform them 
that the College, as it is now consti- such right, but is, under the operation of the 
tuted, is not only a disgrace to its own Mem-| Apothecaries Act, liable to a penalty of 
bers, but that it is also a national evil. The | twenty pounds, if he dispense a physician's 
letters we have received from different parts | prescription, unless he be a Licentiate of the 
of the kingdom convince us that the coun- | Apothecaries’ Company. 


try members will not be backward in laying} Let each Member of the College reflect on 
this state of things ;—many, we apprehend, 





their grievances before the House. Meet: | 
ings have already been called in many of the wi 
large towns, and one County Meeting has | racy of our assertion, we will however give 
been announced—the surgeons of the county | them proof of its truth ;—proof that they 
Hospital at Wixcuxsrer having convened the | cannot reject ;—we have already, indeed, 
surgeons of Hampshire. The surgeons of | placed it on the pages of this Journal ; but 
Winchester and its neighbourhood are some lit cannot be seen too frequently, until a re- 
of the most respectable and talented in Eng- | form in the constitution of our College be 
hence | accomplished. Not only do quacks adver- 


land; they are known to be such; | 
their example is likely to be imme-| tise themselves as members of the College 


diately followed in the contiguous counties. | in the most filthy advertisements; not only 


li be inclined to call in question the accu- 





do Aberdeen Doctors sneer at the medical at- 
tainments of English Surgeons, and fre- 
quently assume the functions of “‘ further 
advice” men, and often whisper either to 
the patient orhis friends, “‘ that Mr. So-and- 
so is very well, but then he is only a sur- 
geon, you know—a general practitioner.” Not 
only do these Doctors do this, and often 
worse than this, but as a climax, chemists 
and druggists can lawfully dispense the 
prescriptions of physicians, without being 
(bear this in mind) Licentiates of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company, whilst every Member 
of the College who was not in practice as 
an apothecary previously to the Ist of 
August, 1815, subjects himself to a penalty 
of twenty pounds, if he do the same thing,* 
unless he has submitted to the degradation 
of becoming a Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. Although this seems too extra- 
ordinary for belief, and although the rights 
of the Members of the College could not, 
one would suppose have been more grossly 
violated, than in subjecting them to penal- 
ties for dispensing physicians’ prescriptions 
from which chemists are free, yet we shall 
now show the reader that a Member of the 
College cannot legally recover pecuniary 
compensation for medicines prescribed by him- 
self. We inserted the following report of a 
trial at page 346 of our Fifth Volume; 
but we have now some thousands of pur- 
chaserg who, at that period, had not even 
heard of this work ; we will, for their infor- 
mation, once more publish it; but a hun- 
dred readings of an affair of this kind would 
not be too numerous. If, after a perusal of 
this report, any Member of the College can 
imagine that the Council have discharged 
their duty to the profession, or that the law 


which regulates fhe practice of Surgery and 


Medicine does not require to be altered, he 
must be as senseless as the table on which 
we are now writing :-— 





* Apothecaries’ Act, Lancer, Vol. IX, 
p- 10. 





THE APOTHECARIES ACT. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
Thursday, Dec. 2. 


(Before Lord Chief Justice Best and a Com- 
mon Jury.) 


STEED U. HENLEY. 


Mr. Adolphus, jun., opened the pleadings. 
This was a action brought by the plaintiff to 
recover 111. 10s. 6d. from the defendant, for 
work and labour done. The defendant 
pleaded the general issue. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell stated the case to the 
Jury. From his statement it appeared, that 
the plaintiff is a surgeon, residing in Caro- 
line-street, Bedford-square, and that the 
defendant is a lady of a certain age, living 
with her mother in Charlton-street, Somers- 
town. Between the months of November, 
1823, and June, 1824, the defendant was in 
ill health, and applied to the plaintiff for his 
medical assistance. In consequence, he 
furnished her with sundry draughts and 
medicines, for which he was entitled, ac- 
cording to the usual charges of his profes- 
sion, to demand 112. 10s. 6d. of the defend- 
ant, Why she resisted this demand he 
could not tell. 

The Lord Chief Justice-—Perhaps she has 
not recovered, and therefore she thinks that 
the plaintiff ought not to recover. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Serjeant Pell replied, that she had 
recovered, and therefore that his client was 
entitled to recover also. He could not be 
exected to prove the delivery of every pre- 
cise draught and pill-box; but he weuld 
prove that physic had been furnished to her 
in large quantities ; that she had admitted 
the delivery of it, when a bill of it was = 
sented to her: that she had acknowledged 
herself to be indebted to the plaintiff in the 
amount of that bill, and that on various 
occasions she had promised to pay it. It 
was in consequence of her refusal to per- 
form these promises, that the present action 
was brought to enforce them. 

The delivery of the various medicines 
was proved by the plaintiff's servant-boy, as 
was also a promise by the defendant to pay 
the amount claimed for them. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell said this was his case. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde reminded his learned 
friend, that the plaintiff's demand was for 
medicines furnished: he must therefore 
either prove that the plaintiff was licensed 
to practise as an apothecary by the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company, or else that he had 
practised as such previously to the 5th of 
August, 1815. 

Mr. Serjeant Pell said, that he was pre- 
pared with such proof. 

A Mr. Gould was then placed in the box, 
but he merely proved that the plaintiff, in 
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the 1814, had ibed once or twice 
for him and his family ; but he took no fee 
for his prescription, and at that time did not 
keep any shop. u 

A diploma from the Surgeons’ College, 
authorising the plaintiff to act as surgeon, 
was then put in. It was dated, August 6, 
1813. 

A Mr. Cummins was thea called on his 
subpena, but did rot appear. 

This being the case for the plaintiff, Mr. 


Serjeant Wilde submitted, that the plaintiff 


must be nonsuited. It was true that the 
plaintiff was a regularly admitted surgeon : 
but this action was brought by him to re- 
cover medicines furnished to the defendant 
as an apothecary, and not for any thing done 
by him as a surgeon. Now the statute 55 
Geo. III. cap. 194, section 21, enacted, that 
no person should recover for any medicines 
furnished by him, unless he proved that he 
was practising as an apothecary on or be- 
fore the 5th of August, 1815, or produced a 
certificate of his admission into their body 
from the Master and Warden of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company. Now, there was no 
evidence to show that the plaintiff had 
practised as an apothecary previously to 
the day stated in the Act of Parliament ; 
and a surgeon’s diploma could not, and did 
not, authorise him to act as an apothecary. 


Mr. Sergeant Pell submitted, that there 
was evidence to go to the Jury, that the 
plaintiff had practised as an apothecary on 
or before the day mentioned in the Act of 


Parliament. 


The Lord Chief Justice Best was of opi- 
nion, that there was no evidence as to the 
plaintiff’s practice as an apothecary before 
1815. The Act of Parliament to which re- 
ference had been made, was a most excel- 
lent one, and was the best security that the 
public had against ignorant persons acting 
as apothecaries, without being duly quali- 
fied. A person in passing through life could 
not fail to know that surgeons did practise 
as apothecaries ; but after that Act, they 
had no authority todo so. To practise as 
apothecaries, they must be examined by 
five persons, named in the Act, and must 
obtain a certificate from them stating their 
approval. Now, the plaintiff had not un- 
dergone this examination; he therefore 
could not produce the certificate required ; 
and as he had not, in his opinion, proved 
his practice as an apothecary before 1815, 
it appeared to his Lordship that he must be 
called. 


Mr. Sergeant Pell submitted that his 
client, though he could not recover for the 
physic in this action, could recover tor the 
phials containing it, which had been sent to 
the defendant, 
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The Lord Chief Justice thought that he 


could not. If a party chose to act as an 
apothecary, contrary to law, and to deliver 
phials in consequence of such choice, he 
was of opinion that he could not recover for 
them. If the law directed that a person 
should not do a certain thing, it would not 
allow him to recover for any thing which 
he might have done in his endeavours to 
perform that which the law prohibited. The 
plaintiff was acting in defiance of the law 
in practising as an apothecary without a 
certificate ; he could not, therefore, have 
the melancholy satisfaction of even reco- 
vering for the bottles which he had furnish- 
ed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff was nonsuited. In ordering 
him to be called, the Lord Chief Justice ob- 
served, that he ought to say that the pre- 
sent was a hard case, as the plaintiff ap- 
peared to be a person of skill, having been 
regularly admitted to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


We have not yet done with this trial. 


It affords us much pleasure to state that 
our proposition on the subject of popular 
demonstrations has already been put in 
practice at the Sovurawark Mecuanics’ 
Insritvrion ; a course of familiar Lectures 
on Anatomy having commenced on Mon- 
day evening last by Mr. G. Simpson. As 
a first effort the attempt was respectable; 
but the Lecturer entered upon his subject 
too abruptly, employed too many technical 
phrases, and without having prepared the 
minds of his auditory, by an introductory 
discourse, for the reception of the novel and 
peculiar intelligence he was about to com- 
municate. In these Lectures popular pre- 
judices regarding dissections should be spe- 
cifically referred to, and as an antidote the 
utility of the practice s)ould be elaborately 
enforced. 

There were several ladies present, and 
the demonstration of the bones appeared to 
give high satisfaction. The managers of 
this Institution from being the first to carry 
the system into practice, are entitled to the 
best thanks of the profession and the public. 
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488 MR. BRACY CLARK ON THE HORSE'S HOOF. 


Dr. Birxseck, the eloquent President of 
the London Mechanics’s Institution, is about 
to deliver a series of popular demonstrations 
to the Members of that establishment. ‘The 
work has now fairly commenced, and if it 
be continued with zeal, industry, and talent, 
the happiest results will speedily follow. 
We repeat, that if you suow Mechanics the 
complicated structure of the human body, 
they will, from the nature of their occupa- 
tions, become the most ardent encouragers 
of husaan dissections, 


Stereoplea, or ihe Artificial Defence of the Horse's 
Hoof considered. By Bracy Crank, 
F.L.S. Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and of the 
Natural History Society of Berlin. 4to. 
pp- 38. London, 1817. 

Peruars nothing has added more to the vo- 

cabulary of our language, or given rise to a 

greater number of sprightly images, than 

the generous steed. In the triumph and 
the funeral, the battle, the chase, and the 
humble pursuits of agriculture and civil life, 
the horse has always been an object of pa- 
ramount interest. Fearless, proud, or pa- 
tient, as circumstances require, it adapts 
itself to the passions, the vanities, or the 
interests of mankind ; carrying the warrior 
headlong on his foe,—swelling the pomp 
and circumstance of the gorgeous pageant, — 
or with the unambitious husbandman, sub- 
verting the stubborn soil, and rendering it 
rich with corn, Next to nman, the noble 
and intelligent horse has ever held the 
highest rank in the creation, and human 
surgery could not emerge from the barba- 
risms of the barbers of old, without being 
followed by a correspondent improvement 
of the veterinary art. When, as in the 
dark ages, the horse was tortured by igno- 
rant smiths, men were left to perish of their 
wounds, or death was hastened by surgical 
executioners, At this period, the practice 





of nailing unyielding shoes of iron on the 
feet of the horse, a practice wholly un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, first 
came into vogue, and has continued to exert 
its baneful influence unto the present day. 
It is this practice which Mr. Bracy Clark has 
laboured so long and so well, we wish we 
could say successfully, to subvert. But if 
success have not yet crowned his efforts, the 
fault has not been lis, and the public only 
requires to hear the voice of reason to do 
justice to his merits. When Mr. Clark’s 
works appeared, there was no periodical 
press to foster genius, or the veterinary art ; 
no metropolitan stream of knowledge to ir- 
rigate the provinces of Britain. The medical 
press, like nations at the commencement of 
the world, sought rather to defend what 
there was, than to extend the boundaries 
of knowledge. Fines imperii tueri 
magis, quam proferre mos erat; inter 
suam cuique patriam regna finiebantur, 
and there was no diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge, because there was no periodicel 
press, cither directly or indirectly, devoted 
to the subject. 

We may, without vanity, take credit to 
ourselves for having introduced several use- 
ful plans to the public, which, though long 
discovered, were very imperfectly known 
or practised, as in the instance of the sto- 
mach pump, and several others ; and we do 
not doubt, that when Mr. Bracy Clark’s 
views of the structure of the horse’s foot, 
and of shoes suited to that structure shall be 
fully unfolded, the public will at once see 
its reasonableness, and patronise it accord- 
ingly. Mr. Bracy Clark had for several 
years given the horse’s foot his almost un- 
remitted attention, and his labours were not 
unrequited by discovery. After many dis- 
appointments in turning horses to grass to 
recover their feet, he began to apprehend, 
and subsequently discovered, that the too 
solid resistance of the shoe and nails to an 
organ eminently elastic, was the fertile 
cause of mischief. To “ make assurance 
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doubly sure,” a very tedious experiment | 
was performed, that of taking plaster casts 
of the same foot for several years, and com- | 
paring them ; when direct evidence of a con- | 
stant annual diminution and hardening of | 
the foot from the rigid embrace of the iron | 
shoe, was obtained. It is strange that the | 
true nature of the horse’s foot should 80 | 
long have escaped the notice of anatomists, 
or that some idea of its structure should not 
have been drawn from analogy. Far from 
being rigid, unyielding, and fixed, it is ad- 
mirably endowed with the mechanic prin- 
ciples of elasticity, and differs less widely 
from the divided feet of the ox, than a cur- 
sory observation of its structure might lead 
us to suppose. What must be the conse- 
quence, then, ofnailing on a part constructed 
for motion, an unyielding shoe, but to tor- 
ture the animal and destroy the hoof. The 
women of China are not more injured by 
tight shoes, than the noble quadrupeds of 
our country; and although something may 


be allowed to the former on the score of 





their national beau ideal of feet, we have 
yet to learn, that to clip a noble animal of | 
its fair proportions, and to diminish its use - | 
fulness, to break its spirit, and abridge its | 
life, by fixing that which was destined to | 
expand, has even that ridiculous set off | 
against its absurdity. On examining the 
hoof more attentively as an elastic organ, | 
Mr. Clarke found the whole structure espe- 
cially subservient to ‘‘ the law of an inde- | 
finite yielding to the weight or exertion of 


the animal ;"” a most essential principle, | 


which had been wholiy overlooked by ae) 


adepts of the shoeing art. The actual con- 


struction of the hoof was discovered in the 


following manner : 


“A young fresh hoof,” he says, “ had 
lain on my desk some days, and, tired 
almost of seeing it, I determined, without | 
any particular object, to make an horizontal 
section of it, and throw it away ; in inspect- | 
ing it, after sawing it asunder, 1 observed 
the loose edges of the frog-band and bulbs, 
and, tracing them, found them to make one 
entire unbroken circle round the hoof, to my 
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great surprise, as the hoof’s structure then 
admitted of an easy explanation ; the bars 
were next seen to be portions only of the 
wall inflected inwards towards the centre of 
the foot, so that the hoof consisted simply 
of two circles, one of elastic horn, and one 
of firm horn, instead of several parts, as 
was before imagined ; the sole being merely 
a supplementary part, uniting and filling up 
these parts, and closing the lower opening 
of the hoof.” * 

Contraction, and the diseases which are 
daily taking place in the foot, were now 
readily explained. The more elastic the 
foot, asin blood horses, the more mischiev- 
ous the common shoe. The author soon 
discovered the cylindrical form of the hoof, 
which was generally supposed to be conical, 
and that horses long shod were not benefited 
when turned to grass for contracted feet, 
because the coffin bone was partially ab- 
sorbed during the collapse of the hoof, en- 
tailed by the motionless shoe. The great 
changes which shoeing produces on the 
coffin bone, and the curious structure of the 
internal frog, of substrated layers of tendon, 
with intervening elastic ligament, which 
had been described ‘as bags of yellow oil,” 


were next observed. Other useful labours 


| 
had preceded these, as the history of the 


bots of horses, and their highly curious manner 
of life and propagation; an essay on the 
gripes of horses, its cause, and a successful 
mode of cure; and, not to mention many 
others, “ a new elastic horse-shoe,”” which, 
allowing the foot its natural motion, wholly 
prevented contraction. We mention these 
things thus hastily, because Mr. Clarke has 
deserved well of his profession and the pub- 
lic, and because his merits have neither 
been fairly stated nor appreciated, as we 
shall have occasion to show, by a more 
ample detail of what he has done; and we 
co not suppose so interesting an inquiry 
will tire our readers, although we should 


have to revert to it again and again. 





* A Short History of the Horse, and 
Progress of Horse Knowledge. By Bracy 
Clark, F.L.S. 4to. pp. 56, London, 1824, 
Underwooeds. 
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FUNGOUS EXOSTOSIS OF THE FEMUR. 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 
——— 
GUY’S HOSPITAL 


—_ — 


CASE OF FUNGOUS EXOSTOSIS OF THE FEMUR 
—MR. KEY'S CLINICAL REMARKS ON THE 
CASE. 


Jaxer Goonwrn, etat. 16, of dark complex- | 
jon and spare habit, was admitted into the | 
Hospital under the care of Mr. Key, on the 
23d of Octobcr, on account of a tumour at 
the lower part of the right thigh. 

She stated that on one occasion, (she did 
not precisely remember the time, but said, 
some mouths ago,) she struck her knee 
violently against the edge of a door, which 
occasioned so much pain at the time as al- 
most to induce fainting. For two months or 
more after the occurrence of this accident, 
she felt occasional pains shooting up and 
down the leg, but she was able to go about 
without inconvenience, and enjoyed her 
usual good health. At the expiration of the 
time mentioned, however, she found that on 
laying any weight across the thigh, as in 
nursing an infant, or in using much exertion, 
as going up stairs, great pain was produced 
in the limb. At this time, also, she dis- 
covered a small hard tumour at the lower 
part of the thigh, internally. 

This tumour very gradually increased in 
size, until about six weeks prior to the pa- 
tient’s admission, when it began to extend 
more rapidly, and it now became very pain- 
ful; a great number of leeches, and also 
blisters, were applied to the part, but with- 
out any benefit. 

The patient, as before stated, was admit- 
ted on the 3d of October, and from that 

riod until the 2¢d of December, the swel- 

ing went on progressively increasing. The 

general health too, which was tolerably good 
at the time of admission, now began to suffer 
much. As such was the case, and as the 
tumour had resisted various local reme ‘ial 
means directed by Mr. Key: viz. repeated 
blisters, the application of iodine ointment, 
and so on, it was thought proper to consult 
Sir ‘\stley Cooper previous to adopting those 
decided measures which now app ared to 
have become necessary in order to save the 
patient's life. 

The appearances of the part when ex- 
amined by Sir Astley Cooper, on the 22d of 
December, were as follow :—There was a 
swelling occupying the lower two thirds ofthe 
thigh, and it gave the impression of emanat- 
ing from the whole of the femur—that is to 
say frem the bone all around, inasmuch as 





the swelling occupied the entire cireum- 


ference of the limb, and was immoveable. 
The tumour was irregular on its surface, 
being at some parts very hard, whilst at 
others it was softer, elastic, and communi- 
cating to the finger an indistinct sense of 
fluctuation ; it was not, however, tubercu- 
lated on its surface. The integuments 
were not discoloured, and there were no 
large veins running over the tumour ; a cir- 
cumstance generally observed in swellings 
of such magnitude. The diseased limb 
when measured, was found to be sixteen 
inches in circumference at a short distance 
above the knee, the opposite limb at the 
same point measuring twelve inches ; the 
popliteal artery was pushed from its natural 
situation, and was perceptibly beating. 

Sir Astley Cooper having made an atten- 
tive examination of the tumour, and care- 
fully inquired into the history, stated his 
opinion to be—that the disease was of a 
malignant kind,—a fungous exostosis, and 
that the only chance which could be afford- 
ed the patient, was by amputating the limb. 

But even then, Sir Astley observed, 
success would be doubtful, as it often hap- 
pens that the stamp becomes affected with 
a similar kind of disease to that of the limb. 
There was also, he said, great danger to be 
apprehended from the loss of blood which 
would take place during the performance of 
amputation ; and Sir Astley related a case 
that occurred at the Hospital a few years 
since, in which the patient rearly died 
whilst on the operating table, from loss of 
blood. 

The patient having been informed of Sir 
Astley Cooper's opinion, consented to have 
the limb removed, and on the following day, 
the 23d, Mr. Key performed the operation. 

Having given this brief relation of the 
history of the case, and appearances of the 
part previous to the operation, together 
with Sir Astley Cooper’s opinion, as copied 
from our report book, we shall append 
Mr. Key’s clinical remarks, which contain 
a very interesting and accurate account of 
the appearances of the limb on dissection. 

The clinical lecture was delivered in the 
operating theatre, on Tuesday, December 
26, and Mr. Key commenced by professing 
his willingness at all times to make exami- 
nations of morbid parts, and to submit them 
to the inspection of the pupils. The case 
on which he then proposed to offer a few 
clinical remarks, he said, was one of 
true fungous periosteal exostosis, and 
having shortly given its history, Mr. Key 
proceeded as follows :—I confess that when 
this patient was first admitted into the 
Hospital, I felt some little difficulty in 
formire a diagnosis on her case. It was 
evidently one of two things,—either a com- 
mon case of necrosis, or a case of medullary 


sarcoma ; aud I acknowledge that on first 
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examination I was of the former opinion, 
but I should mention to you, however, that 
the patient’s symptoms were misrepresented 
to me. The mother said that the poor girl 
suffered excessive pain, that she had a great 
deal of fever, want of rest, and so on ; these 
circumstances led me to suppose that matter 
was forming, and that the case would end in 
necrosis. 
admission, that her sufferings were com- 
paratively trifling—that she had not in fact 
any thing like suppurative fever going on. 
Well, then, I said, that is not a case of ne- 
crosis; but it isa bony tumour. ‘There is 
certainly a distinction between necrosis and 
bony tumour in the fever which accom- 
panies the former: now this fever is de- 
pendent upon, or rather is produced by, the 
inflammation in the periosteum, and sup- 
puration ; which are circumstances that al- 
ways take place im necrosis. At the same 
time, when I consiaered this young wo- 
man’s disease to be necrosis, it appeared to 
me that it had been a long while suppurat- 
ing. But sometimes the disease does pro- 
ceed very slowly, and 1 thought this might 
be an exception to a general rule. However, 
when I found that there had been scarcely 
any inflammation, hardly any pain, that the 
tumour had gradually increased, and that the 
slight pain experienced was rather to be 
referred to distention than suppuration, 
then I said, why here we have all the symp- 
toms of fungoid disease. 

The morbid parts which I have now be- 
fore me, and which I will hand round for 
your inspection, not only show remarkably 
well the different structures usually seen in 
fungoid tumours, but I think that they also 
show how the disease arose. 

We found, on amputation, that all the soft 
parts in the vicinity of the tumour, partook 
of a fungoid character. The surrounding 
muscles had a sort of gelatinous deposit in 
them. It would seem as if the muscular 
fibres were degenerating into a soft fungoid 
mass, whilst the connecting cellular mem- 
brane has assumed this gelatinous appear- 
ance. The tumour is invested with two dis- 
tinct coverings, a dense and reddish white 
cellular investment, and under this we find 
the periosteum. You may observe that the 
fibres of this latter covering are particularly 
well developed, and you perceive on close 
examination, that it is perforated by numer- 
ous vessels passing into the substance of the 
tumour. Now I think that this case af- 
fords a complete illustration of Sir Astley 
Cooper's opinion, that this kind of tumowm 
is formed between the periosteum and bone. 
With respect to the bone itself, the shell is 
very little, if at all altered, a few of its fibres 
are separated at some points, and it is more 
vascular than natural. It seems that an ac- 
tion has been going on in the ceutre of the 


ut I found after the patient's | 
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|shell, and that the bone itself has been an 
| active, and not merely a passive, agent in the 
disease, and from the shell of the bone the 
fungoid tumour grows. With regard to the 
medullary substance of the bone, it is not 
changed ; but from the shell of the bone in- 
| ternally there is a fungoid substance pass- 
ing into the cancellated structure. 

The tumour consists of three distinct por- 
| tions or layers: first, a hard body of bone ; 
|secondl, an imperfect cartilaginous nidus, 
into which the bone is deposited ; and lastly, 
we have the true structure of medullary 
sarcoma. In this medullary matter are cells 
which were filled with serum, and they ap- 
pear to be lined with a membrane that is 
capable of secreting serum ; in the more ad- 
;vanced stages of fungoid disease, blood is 
effused into these cells. 

If you will attentively observe the base of 
the tumour, you will find that it is made up 
of small spicule of bone issuing from the 
shell at right angles, and passing to the cir- 
cumference of the tumour, into the cartila- 
ginous nidus, which I have said constituted 
the second portion of the tumour. 

Now, here comes a very unportant ques- 
tion. Whence did the bone arise? In the 
natural production of bone, I think we are 
led to attribute too much to the agency of 
the periosteum, and by far too little to the 
bone. We are told that the periosteum se- 
cretes bone. Now | look upon it that to say 
periosteum secretes bone, is about as absurd 
as to say the pia-mater secretes brain. The 
fact is, that each of them merely forms a 
nidus for vessels passing to their respective 
parts. Itis probable that the periosteum 
may have one office, and the bone another ; 
for what do we find on examining a stump 
on the third or fourth day after amputation ? 
Why, there is a thin gelatinous deposit be- 
tween the periosteum and bone ; this may 
be the nidus ; but the new bone is formed 
from the shell itself, and from the medullary 
structure of the old bone. We have the 
periosteum, in the case before us, covering 
the tumour; but have we bone immediately 
under it? No; but a soft cartilaginous 
mass. But where does the bone, constitut- 
ing the base of the tumour, proceed from ? 
Why, decidedly, demonstrably, from the shell 
of the old bone. 

We may suppose, that in this case the 
blow which the patient received occasioned 
the periosteum to inflame ; that it became 
detached from the shell of the bone, and that 
it secreted a nidus, into which the vessels of 
the shell deposited bone. Now, in the 
treatment of these cases, as recommended by 
Sir Astley Cooper, namely, stripping off the 
periosteum, you deprive the tumour of ‘ts 
support to a certain extent, and it partially 
sloughs, but there is no effect produced on 


the deep-seated and bony portion of the 
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tumour. I do not know that there is any/on the limb; it bears, in fact, a close re- 
very important pathological deduction to be | semblance to what has been described as 
drawn from these morbid parts. But I | edematous erysipelas. 
think they are exceedingly interesting, as| (,se—T. Andrews, wtat. 27, 8 sailor, of 
showing to us what share each part has in| dark complexion and sallow unhealthy ap- 
the formation of bone. ’ . | pearance, was admitted into Isaac’s Ward on 
Now I will say a few words in conclusion, | the 19th of December, under the care of 
on the amputation in this case :— You must! My, Travers, on account of diffuse inflam- 
have observed that it was a formidable | mation of the right upper arm. ‘The patient 
operation, and this for several reasons. | acknowledged himself to be at all times a 
‘These tumours have very large arteries and | man of very intemperate habits ; and having 
veins, they are highly vascular, and having} j,<¢ returned from a voyage to the West 
to afford this additional supply of blood, all | ‘Indies, he had been drunk for several 
the vessels of the limb become considerably | days in succession ; and two days before ad- 
enlarged. We had to fear venous hemor- | mission, when in a state of intoxication, he 
rhage from two sources : first, a SR 8 re with great violence on the pavement, 
hemorrhage, and secondly the hemorrhage | striking his right elbow and shoulder. On 
from the large venous trunks. You have | ¢he following day he experienced very great 
often, 1 do not doubt, observed, that when } pain, which had still further increased at the 
the first incision was made in amputetion, time he applied for admission into the Hes- 
a profuse gush of blood ensued. Now, in} pita), 
order to obviate this, which in my patient's On examination, there was found to be a 
condition would have been highly injurious, | dusky redness of the shia, extending from 
if not destructive, I carried a bandage firmly | the shoulder to about two-thirds down the 
round the limb, just below the part at which | fore.arm, also spreading over the breest, 
i amputated. With respect to the hemor-! and backward over a part of the scapula. 
rhage dreaded from the large venous trunks, The discoloration was unequal, the skin 
(and which occurs because their valves have | being at some parts more red than at others ; 
no longer the power of acting,) I thought | there was preternatural heat, and Semana 
it right to apply a ligature to the extremity | swelling of the limb ; at some parts it hada 
of the femoral and other large veins. The | tense unyielding feel, whilst at other parts 
place at which the limb was removed—| there was slight wdemu on pressure. The 


vhs . P he or thi { ¢ : : 
which was - <7 the teed third of th , pain felt was very great, and it was aggra- 
thigh, —ren¢ ered the ope sation mm eome re- | vated on motion. There was considerable 
spects more serious than amputation at the | febrile excitement; the pulse upwards of 
hip-joint. The termination of this case is of] 1149, and small; the skin hot, and tongue 
. > r 7 ai 7s au »y | . . . 
course a matter of uncertainty at present, | furred; he complained of thirst, and want 
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but there is one favourable point mee I of rest, and had occasional rigors; the 
should not omit to mention ; it is—that the | howels were moderately lax. 
bone appeared to be completely sound at | — rg oy oy ae Go weck 
the part where the limb wes removed, | have twenty leec! esapplied to the arm, and 
January 1. The patient is in every re-| to have his bowels freely opened by house 
spect going on well, medicine. Goulard’s lotion to the limb, by 
means of linen cloths. 
13. The patient seen by Mr. Travers 
| to-day ; the local and constitutional symp- 
}toms are of the same character as described 
a . {in yesterday’s report; there is,’ perhaps, 
ST, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. somewhat less alien of the limb ; the 
—- bowels are freely open. Ordered thirty 
CASE OF DIFFUSE INFLAMMATION AND suP- | leeches to the limb ; a large poultice to be 
PURATION IN THE CELLULAR MEMBRANE | @fterwards applied, 
OF THE UPPER ARM. sar one grain ; - ~_ 
Tux following case affords an example of), , re quarter af a grain, to be 
a peculiar diffuse inflammation of the cellu- taken every four hours, 
lar tissue of a limb spreading throughout; 14. The patient passed a restless night ; 
its whole extent, and terminating in imper-| he complains very much of a sense of weak- 
fect suppuration, with the discharge of| ness; the tongue is covered with a white 
sloughs—dead portions of cellular mem-| fur; the skin is hot and dry; the pulse is 
brane. It appears to be a specific hind of | 100, small, and easily compressed. He still 
inflammation, occurring only in persons | suffers great pain in the arm, which he de- 
whose constitutions have been broken up by} scribes as of a pricking kind ; there is, 
intemperance, and it generally supervenes however, much less swelling of the limb, 
on a blow (or contusion otherwise received) | and less extensive redness. The poultice 
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was removed from the limb, and the dilute | plied round the limb, and the poultices are 
lotion of superacetate of lead applied in the | discontinued. Continues the quinine mix- 


evening. 
Ordered to repeat the application of 50. 
leeches, and to continue the pill every six 
hours, with a drachm of the sulphate of | 
magnesia, taken in a wine glassful of pep- | 
permint water. 
15. The principal swelling and tension | 
of the limb is now over the deltoid ; in fact, | 
this muscle would almost appear to mark 
out the extent of disease; the general red-| 
ness and swelling of the limb have much | 
subsided. The constitutional symptoms too 
are less severe ; the tongue is somewhat | 
cleaner, and the countenance improved ; | 
the pulse continues small, and somewhat 
quick. The bowels are very freely acted | 
upon. Ordered to apply linseed meal poul- 
tices to the shoulder and upper arm ; to dis- 
continue the pills and mixture, and to take 
Sulphate of magnesia, 1 drachm ; 
Infusion of roses, 1 oz., four times a-day. 
18. A free incision was made yesterday 
on the outer side of the arm, through the 
integuments covering the deltoid; a small) 
quantity of pus only escaped; but the pa- 
tient expresses himself much relieved. The 
edges of the wound are widely separated, 
and there is a large portion of dead sloughy 
cellular membrane apparent. On making 
pressure around the wound, an imperfect 
kind of pus passes out. At the anterior 
fold of the axilla, there is a small circular 
slough in the integuments, of about the size 
of a sixpence ; the cuticle has separated 
over this part, and it appears ready to yield 
from the pressure of matter within. Mr. 
Travers made a free incision through the 
slough, and to some extent around it; 2 
quantity of ill-conditioned pus, and shreds 
of dead cellular membrane, was evacuated. 
There was profuse bleeding after the iuci- 
sion, in consequence of one of the dilated 
arteries of the cellular membrane having 
been wounded, and Mr. Travers thought 
proper to apply a ligature. There is less 
general swelling of the arm, and the consti- 
tutional excitement has in a great measure 
subsided. The poultices to be continued. 
20. Both openings discharging freely ; 
there is a large quantity of yellowish slough 
occupying the anterior opening. The tongue 
is now clean; the pulse moderate, and the 
appetite returned. Ordered a mutton chop 
daily ; the dilute nitric acid lotion to be 
applied to the wounds by means of lint and 
poultices as before. 
Sulphate of quinine, 4 grains ; 
Infusion of roses, 4 ounces. Mix. 
Half of this mixture to be taken twice 
a-day. 
28. The parts have continued to dis 
charge copiously since the last report. Strips 





of soap cerate, spread on linen, are now ap- 


ture, and is now allowed six ounces of wine 
daily. The patient’s health and strength 
have gradually improved. 

January 2. The wounds are healing fast, 
and the patient is in every respect doing 
well. 





BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF “WORTIFICATION 
OF THE GREAT TOE—-AMPUTATION OF 
THE LIMB, BELOW THE KNEE—FATAL 
TERMINATION. 


John Reid, a middle aged man, 52 years of 
age, was admitted into this Hospital, Nov. 2, 
with the aboye mentioned disease. He had 
been a sailor, and consequently much ex- 
posed to vicissitudes of temperature. He 
says that he received a severe bruise on the 
great toe of the left leg, from a horse; ec- 
chymosis supervened, the toe became tumid, 
hot and throbbing; but no attention was 
paid toit, and he followed, as well as he 
wes able, his accustomed pursuits. 

It was on the 7th of October when he met 
with the accident, and in a fortnight from 
that time his constitution began to suffer. 
Meanwhile the skin about the toe became 
livid, the whole foot swollen, and more and 
more painful. A week previous to his ad- 
mission, he discovered that the part was 
totally insensible. At that time he was at 
Bristol, and not having a settled home, he 
determined on walking to London, which he 
did, and arrived a day or two before he 
came to the Hospital. It is proper to men- 
tion, that some years since the toe of the 
right foot was in a very similar state, and 
that it was a long time healing. 

On removing the dead cuticle surrounding 
the toe, the integuments presented a livid 
black appearance ; the toe itself was cold 
and insensible. The skin beyond this part 
was of a dusky ash-coloured white, and vesi- 
cles containing fluid were here and there 
seen. The whole of the mortified parts 
were moist. No distinct line of demarc- 
ition was discernable, the discolouration 
was insensibly lost in the parts around. 
The foot and leg were much swollen, even 
as high as the knee. 

His nights had hitherto been sleepless ; 
head-ache hardly ever left him ; and the 
vain in the foot was unremitting. The 
tongue was moist, but coated, and the pulse 
small and weak. An effervescing poultice 
was ordered to be applied to the foot. A 
lose of house medicine to be taken imme- 
diately, aud after its operation 2 grains of 
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MORTIFICATION OF THE GREAT TOE. 


the sulphate of quinine every 6 hours. Six 
ounces of wine daily. Milk diet. 

Nov. 3. Has passed a better night than 
he has for a long period before. Free from 
pain in his head: tongue clean; bowels 
open. The foot is much less painful, but 


the thigh is swelled and the inguinal glands | 


are enlarged. No defined boundary between 
the dead and living parts. Towards night 
the pulse became full, hard and quick, beat- 
ing 120 in a minute ; the skin was hot, and 
he complained of thirst. The wine and 
quinine were discontinued. 

4. Not so well as yesterday. The gan- 
grenous inflammation of the foot rather ex- 
tending. Pulse 110, not so full as yester- 
night. Tongue clean, bowels regular. Let 
him continue the wine, and take 5 grains of 
the soap pill, with opium, at bed time. 

5. Has passed a restless night, which he 
attributes to the pain in the foot. Pulse 
120, and more compressible. Continue as 
before. 

7. The inflammation appears diminished, 
and less vivid. A line of demarcation ap- 
pears to be forming on the upper part of the 
foot, between the inflamed and mortified 
parts. The mortification has now extended 
as far as the root of the second phalanx of 
the great toe; the firtor is very great. 
The swelling of the leg and thigh is lessened. 


Mr. Lawrence requested that Mr. Earle 
and Mr. Vincent would see the man, to con- 
sult on the propriety of amputation. Mr. 
Earle gave it mo opinion that in the pre- 
sent improved condition of the patient's 
health, the operation was justifiable, al- 
though no line of demarcation had taken 
place. Mr. Vincent, on the other hand, said, 
that during his practice he had seen three 
cases of a similar kind where the operation 
was performed, and in each of those cases 
the stump took on the same diseased action 
as the original disease, and that the patients 
eventually died. In them the arteries were 
greatly ossified, and he should infer that 
such was the case in the present instance. 

18. The appearance of the foot and leg is 
much the same ; the mortification is slowly 
advancing: the limb is less inflamed and 
swollen. 

Mr. Lawrence coinciding in opinion with 
Mr. Earle, had the patient removed to the 
operating theatre, and amputated the leg 
below the knee. There was considerable 
bleeding from the small vessels, which re- 
quired the application of several ligatures. 
Two veins were also tied. The anterior and 
posterior tibial arteries were slightly dis- 
eased; the integuments were brought to- 
| wether by adhesive straps, and a roller ap- 
|plied round the limb.* On the evening of 





Pulse 90. Bowels constipated. Continue | the operation hamorrhage took place from 
the mixture, and let the wine be increased | the stump ; cold water was constantly ap- 
to 10 ounces daily, 10 grains of the pills to| plied, which had the effect of checking it. 
be taken at night. Bandage removed. 

9. Has slept better during the last night;; 19. Has passed a restless night: the 
foot still painful. Bowels open. The par-| bleeding has returned, but is now much 
tial line of separation has disappeared, and |lessened. Pulse 90, and feeble. Tongue 
the mortification is again extending. The|white and coated. Bowels constipated. 
first and second phalanges of the toe are laid | Ordered to take a dose of calomel and jalap 
bare and destroyed. Continue the mixture | immediately, six ounces of wine daily, and 
with the addition of another grain of the | five grains of the soap and opium pill at night. 


sulphate of quinine. 


10. Has passed a good night: the pain | 


in the foot being much less. The appear- 


ance of the mortified parts much the same | 


as yesterday. The fwtor from the part 
continuing to be very disagreeable, it 
was suggested to Mr. Lawrence to try the 


chlorate of soda, asacorrective, but a linseed- | 
meal poultice was ordered to be continued, 


and the following lotion to be applied twice 
a day instead ; 
Nitric acid, 1 drachm ; 


20. Is much the same as yesterday, The 
stump has been very painful through the 
night, and he complains of jerking of the 
muscles of the thigh. Tongue coated. 
Pulse not so feeble. The dressings of the 
stump were all taken off. No adhesion has 
taken place. There is an offensive sanious 
discharge. The cuticle has separated from 
the cutis around the wound, and the integu- 
ment underneath it has assumed a brown- 
|ish colour indicating the commencement of 
lgangrene. A slight blush of inflammation 
jis observable around the contiguous skin. 


Water, 1 pint. Mix. 
11. The foot appears to be more swollen, | A linseed poultice to be applied to the sur- 
and the mortification slightly spreading. | face of the stump, and the pills and wine to 
Omit the lotion, with the poultice, and re- | be continued. 
peat the mixture, pills, and wine. 
14. The mortification is still extending,) * This is a practice Mr. Lawrence in- 
though slowly: there is no attempt at se-/|variably adopts, whether the operation is 
paration. The foot and leg are much less | performed above or below the knee. The 
swollen, as are also the thigh and inguinal | limb of course is carefully watched, and im- 
glands. Tongue clean, bowels open. Ap- | mediately any tumefaction is observable, the 
petite good. Pulse 90, rather weak. roller is cut away. 
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STRANGULATED HERNIA. 495 


21. Passed on indifferent night. Gan- | 
grene of the integuments is slightly in-| 
creased : the surface of the muscles is red, | 
and granulations appear sprouting up: a 
copious sanious discharge still continues 
to flow from the wound, and the oc- 
casional jerking of the muscles continues. | 
Pulse very weak; appetite almost lost. | 
Tongue much coated. Let him have 10} 
ounces of wine daily ; 10 grains of the pill! 
at night instead of 5 grains, and 3 grains of | 
the sulphate of quinine three times u day. 

26. His countenance has undergone a} 
visible change ; the features are attenuated, | 
and he looks anxious and dejected. His| 
appetite is now completely gone, and the 
tongue at the back part is brown and dry. 
The mortification of the stump has in-| 
creased ; the surface of the muscles have no | 
longer a healthy aspect; and a viscid dark- 
coloured matter covers the whole stump. 

From this time he gradually sunk, and died 
on the 3d of December. 

On Examination, the arteries were found to | 
be here and there slightly ossified, but not | 
much more than is usually observable atsuch 
an age. The vene saphena interna was 
thickened so as to appear very much like an 
artery ; the last two or three inches of its 
course were filled with pus, of which the 
femoral vein also contained a small quantity. 
Neither of these veins appeared inflamed. 
On cutting into the capsule of the hip-joint 
a large quantity of purulent matter escaped. 
The synovial membrane which is reflected 
over the head of the bone was absorbed, 
and the cartilage was ulcerated; but no 
other mark of inflammation having existed, 
was discernable. 

It is rather curious that the correspond- 
ing hip-joint oe egg almost similar ap- 
pearances. Within the left side of the 
thorax was found a large quantity of sero- 
purulent fluid, and some tubercles were 
found in the under part of the lung. The 
right lung was likewise diseased. It is 
rather strange that the patient during life, 
never once complained of feeling any un- 
easiness in any of the parts in which such 
extensive disease had been going on. 


CASE OF ANEURISM IN THE DESCENDING 
AORTA, WITH RUPTURE INTO THE PERI- 
CARDIUM. 

A butcher, apparently about 30, was brought | 

into Rahere ward, having suddenly expired. | 

His wife stated that on Sunday morning he | 

complained of violent pain in the head ; that | 

the whole of that night, and part of Monday, 
he had been drinking, and was [scarcely | 





Post Mortem Examination. 
The lips and cheeks were quite purple, 


j}and the veins about the head and neck par- 


ticularly turgid ; the membranes distended 


| with blood, and the arachnoid opaque at the 


basis of the brain. The small intestines 
highly vascular in one or two places. On 
opening the pericardium, it was found to 
contain at least a pound of serum and cras- 
sament. An aneurism of the aorta had in- 
sinuated between the lungs, and bursted 
into the pericardium at its posterior part, 
through a small ulcerated opening, which 
would have admitted the point of a small 


|goose quill. On the inner surface of the 


bag much lymph had been deposited around 
the aperture, nature having fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to ward off the consequences 
from the ulceration without. The lower 
part of the bodies of the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
upper part of the 8th dorsal vertebre were 
not only laid bare, but their ligaments and 
part of their bony structure absorbed ; ab- 
sorption seemed to have made mach less 
progress on the intervertebral substance. 


The only operation performed this week, 
was amputation in an old case of compound 
fracture of the right leg, extending into the 


joint. The operation was performed in the 


Ward; and like many of Mr. Earle’s ope- 
rations, in a very clumsy manner, Dis- 
secting back the integuments, he pushed 
his knife through them; and made a 
strange sort of an opening ; such bungling 
is generally believed to be confined to the 
surgical tyro in the dissecting room. 





ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL. 


STRANGULATED HERNIA — OPERATION -— 
STRANGULATION NOT RELIEVED-——DEATH 
DISSECTION. 


Mary Burnett, aged 32, admitted with stran- 
gulated femoral hernia on the left side ; she 
has been subject to rupture for two years, 
and thinks that she had not reduced it 
during this time. Since Wednesday last, 
the 4th inst., it had been more full, and she 
has had no motions since that day. On her 
admission she was afilicted with hiccup, 
sickness, tenderness over all the abdomen, 
and anxious countenance ; the pulse about 
108. She was bled, and put into the bath. 
A small tumour of the size of a walnut was 
felt in the usual situation of femoral hernia ; 
this was cut down upon; and, on the sac 





sober at the time of his death on Tuesday | being opened, was found to consist of a por- 
afternoon, when he was occupied in the | tion of omentum, much compressed, pre- 
slanghter-house. He was club-footed ; and; senting the appearance a good deal re- 
from the diminutive size of his calves and | sembling one of the common conglomerated 
thighs, seemed to have used crutches. glands in two small lobes. It had con- 
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496 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tracted slight adhesions every where to the 
inner part of the sac, and had a very narrow 
neck. The stricture over it, by Poupart's 
ligament, was not very tense ; it was di- 
vided, and the mass returned into the ab- 
domen. 

Since the operation, leeches, weak solu- 
tions of Epsom salts, and, lately, a little | 
castor oil, have been employed ; as yet she | 
has had no evacuation, nor have the symp- 
toms abated. Her countenance is more un- 
favourable, expressive of more distress; the 
hiceup continues ; the tenderness of abdo- 
men is increased ; a sense of fullness is ex- 
perienced ; pulse about 100; tongue deeply 
coated ; vomited once just now, and con- 
tinued in the same state till the 15th, when 


she died. 
Sectio Cadaveris. 

On opening the cavity of the abdomen, 
the stomach, duodenum, and jejunum, with 
the first part of the ileum, were marked 
with inflammatory appearances on the poste- 
rior coat. 

It was found that she had been affected 
with double hernia; a portion of perito- 
neum had descended under the crural arch 
to the extent of about an inch, or an inch 
and a half, and a contiguous portion of peri- 
toneum had got entangled between the 
fascia running up, and fro:a the pubes in- 
side the rectus abdominis muscle, forming a 
sac of about one-third that extent ; into the 
latter a small portion of the ileum had 
been protruded and strangulated, forming 
the cause of death. 

The piece of intestine adhered to the sac 
about three-fourths of its circumference, 
and was confined by the stricture formed by 
the fascia, and in a very high state of in- 
flammation. Every part of the contents of | 
the intestine was arrested by the stricture, | 
and below it the intestines resembled a 
large worm; another portion had been 
strangulated in the sac, and had descended 
below Poupart’s ligament, and which had 
been reduced during the operation; this 

rtion showed the marks of compression 
it had undergone. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Can FE. Z. authenticate his statement? 
If so we will publish it, “‘ Come what, 
come may.” 

We do not profess to reply to the whole 
of the Letters we receive ;—some, in fact, 
do not require replies, and the queries of 
others are so numerous, that they pre- 
clude the possibility of giving satisfactory 
answers: we are in this predicament with 





regard to the ten sheets of foolscap from the 
pen of Pythias. 

We once more entreat our friends to be as 
brief as possible in their communications, 
and we beseech them to give us ‘ much 
matter in little space.” We are obliged to 
lay aside or return many valuable articles, 
solely from their unwieldy length. Some of 
the Letters on the College of Physicians, for 
example, would fill an ordinary octavo— 
such essays would not be read, if printed. 
By the by, we have mislaid “ the Circular” 
of the “ Faculty of Physic ;” if a“ Frienp” 
will send us another, we will endeavour to 
give the whole, or greater part of it, in- 
sertion. 

The Students of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital still complain of the rascally Box- 
carriers. Why do they not petition the 
Grand Committee? Such an application 
would rid them of the nuisance by which 
they are now annoyed. 

Did a Licentiate observe that we de- 
clined to insert his former letter, on account 
of its anonymous personalities? without 
which, we fear the first part of his second 
letter would be unintelligible. 

We have received Dr. Pexwrck’s cathe- 
ter and director—they shall have an early 
notice, 

We are exceedingly obliged to the Author 
of ‘* Medical Legislation,” for his two very 
excellent Tracts ; unfortunately the second 
is incomplete, as it terminates at the 24th 
page of the appendix—can he favour us with 
the concluding portion ? 

We will comply with the requests of a 
Country Surcron. 

We thank our facetious friend Monpax. 
It is true Dr. Elliotson was in Switzerland, 
but the patient was admitted on his taking- 
in day, and consequently “‘ as under hiscare.” 
Although the system of translation be hetero- 
dox, yet it is very agreeable to those who 
cannot otherwise comprehend. 

We shall probably notice the subject 
mentioned by Fainrtay. The “ straight- 
forward” system still takes a ‘ serpentine 
course ;"’ how is this? 

A. Z. L. shall appear. 

The practice alluded to by Catrvrcvs, 
in his spirited Letter, is without doubt ob- 
jectionable ; but we fear that any other 
would be more s0. 





